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I 
LABOR—THEIRS AND OURS 
SHRILL whistle cuts the crisp November 


air, and the game is over. ‘[wenty-two men 
who have hammered each other for an hour sud- 
denly stop. Bands blare forth, only to be drowned 
by a deafening roar from thousands in the huge 
stadium that swarm down on to the field. Across 
lines chalk-white and beneath goal posts with their 
folded arms, the happy crowd snake-dances its happy 
way. ‘[wenty-two tired and bruised heroes scurry 
for the dressing-room. Locked in the arms of one 
of them is a precious ball, now forgotten alike by the 
frenzied revellers and by those others mournfully 
making for the nearest exit. 

Yet that same leather globe was the center of the 
game. ‘Thousands of eyes have watched its every 
move, have seen it hurled this way and that, booted 
up and down the field, carried in brilliant runs, 
pounced upon after costly fumbles. A fortune has 
been spent by a vast throng to see the ebb and flow 
of a bit of air, rubber and leather. 

It is an odd yet good thing to remember that the 


football is able to take the swift pass from quarter 
I 
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or end and the long kick from a “‘triple-threat” 
half, only because of the labor of working men thou- 
sands of miles away—men and boys of another color 
at work under the blazing sun in Africa and In- 
donesia. For the leather was flayed from the backs 
of beasts in Africa, whence the United States of 
America imports across the Atlantic Ocean over 
four and a quarter million pounds of leather every 
year; while the rubber was tapped from trees in 
Indonesia on the other side of the Pacific Ocean, 
by Malays and Javanese who go through the forests 
cutting the bark of the rubber trees so that the sap 
runs into cups that they fix to the trunks. 

When I play football, therefore, I am dependent 
for the rubber on the labor of working boys in 
Africa, just as when they play football they are de- 
pendent on the labor of white working boys in rubber 
factories. The African and Malaysian produce the 
raw material; the white youth manufactures the rub- 
ber bladder. All three play with the ball. But 
neither could play without the work of the others. 
East and West and South are needed to make that 
globe. | 

Leaving the football field (as we do) all caked 
in mud, we go to get a wash and change. As we 
seize the cake of soap, to get the mud from our 
knees, we again employ African labor. For the soap 
manufacturers have vast areas of palm-oil trees in 
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West Africa,* and most of our soap has that same 
palm-oil as one of its ingredients. 

The palm trees tower upward from eighty to a 
hundred feet. African working boys shin swiftly 
up till they are lost in the leaves. There they knock 
down the heavy nut-clusters which fall to the earth 
with a thud that would crack a man’s skull. Other 
Africans cut open the matted fiber mass around the 
nuts. These are given to women who, with a blend 
of strength of grip and sensitiveness of touch, can 
crack the shells and never bruise the kernels; no 
machinery has yet been invented that can do this 
delicate skilled operation so well as these African 
women. The kernels are then taken to the mills 
for the crude oil to be crushed from them and sent 
to the soap factories. 

So whether the boys of the West are washing 
away football mud, or their sisters are obeying 
the command of the posters to “keep that school- 
girl complexion,’ they are depending upon and 
employing the labor of African working youth. 
Whether we go home on a push-bike or an auto- 
car, or walk in shoes on which we are wearing rub- 
ber pads, we are still using the rubber of Africa. 

If we go round to our club for a game of billiards 
or bagatelle, we are still in the hand of the African. 
For the ivory balls that click and cannon across the 


1 The United States imports some 90,000,000 pounds of palm-oil 
from West Africa annually. 
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green baize into the pockets were not long ago toss- 
ing under the tropical sun in the shining tusks of 
elephants. When the elephants have been hunted 
and shot, the tusks are carried down forest paths to 
the coast on the shoulders of African laborers and 
sent to the ivory-turners, and over seventy thousand 
pounds of ivory tusks in their natural state are car- 
ried across the Atlantic each year to the ivory-turn- 
ers of North America. 

Even if, forsaking the club, we take a friend to 
the movies, or give a box of chocolate candies to the 
young lady who has favored us with her company, 
we are still employers of African labor. ‘The pic- 
ture on the box may be that of a movie-star or a 
husky bear in the snows of the Rockies, and the 
chocolates will probably have been made in the 
United States by working girls. The work that pro- 
vided the raw material, however, was done near the 
equator in Africa by men and women, boys and girls, 
whose color is darker even than the chocolate itself. 

Away there in the west of Africa,—on the Gold 
Coast, around Lagos, in Cameroun, on the Congo, 
and on the island of S. Thomé—Negro men and 
women have tended the cocoa plantations, most of 
which are owned by Africans themselves. Here is 
a plantation of hundreds of cocoa or cacao trees, 
like apple trees but rather taller. They look beau- 
tiful, with the big pods hanging both on the boughs 
and on the trunks themselves. The flowers are in 
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full bloom and the buds are coming on the trees, 
both at the same time with the ripening pods. Some 
of the large hanging pods are crimson, others are 
gold, some again are pea-green, while still others 
are yellow. ‘Like a forest hung with Chinese lan- 
terns,’ as someone has said. 

It is cocoa harvest time. Busy among the trees 
are the African men and women. The men have 
long poles ir their hands. The women have round 
woven baskets. As we get nearer we see that there 
are sharp knife-blades in the end of the poles. With 
a quick stroke the men slash across the stems of one 
pod after another. They fall with a thud like small, 
rough, hard-shelled melons. The girls and women 
from all sides of the plantations carry on their heads 
baskets full of pods which they empty on to a heap 
under the trees. 

Then the workers settle themselves down and the 
men crack open the big pods and toss them over to 
the women, who pull out the thirty to forty beans 
that they find imbedded in the soft, sticky pulp in- 
side. The beans are carried to a dark hot building 
and thrown into boxes, where the pulp in a few days 
ferments and falls away. In about nine days the 
cleansed beans are raked out on to mats to dry hard 
in the sun. Then they are thrown into bags. These 
bags are carried on the heads of boys and girls, men 
and women, to motor-lorries which roll down the 
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roads to the coast, or, from some plantations, they 
are carried by rail. 

Thrown into a warehouse on the shore, within 
sight and sound of the white-fringed Atlantic rollers 
that boom and break on the beach, the bags of cocoa 
beans wait till, at daybreak some morning, the sound 
of a siren brings the people out to watch a liner come 
to anchor and roll in the swell of the sea. ‘Then the 
bags are carried down to the beach and hurled into 
the surf-boats, covered with tarpaulins to protect 
them from the salt of the sea. The African boat- 
men, chanting as they pull on the oars, swing out 
across the breakers towards the liner. There the 
creaking, clattering derricks sling the freight 
aboard into the black depths of the hold. 

From Africa the ship sails to the port of New 
York or Boston, Philadelphia or New Orleans. 
The bags of cocoa beans are at last run out in motor- 
lorries to the actual factories.t| White labor turns 
the raw bean, with the aid of sugar that has come 
from other colored workers, into the chocolate that 
we have shared with our friend at the movies. 

If, again, we come to face the best of all relation- 
ships on earth, the life of marriage, the very engage- 
ment ring may owe both its gold and its diamond 
to the labor of Africans, who after being rectuited 
from the villages for hundreds of miles through 


1In 1925 the United States imported 134,422,000 pounds of these 
beans from West Africa. 
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South Central Africa, have left home and gone 
into the great labor settlements of the Rand to work 
in the gold and diamond mines. Indeed, African 
gold* forms a great part of the monetary basis on 
which the wages of the world are paid. 

The whole catalogue of the things of everyday 
use that African labor sends to us is great: from her 
ivory tusks to her goat, kid, sheep, lamb and other 
hides; from her forests of mahogany and ebony 
and a score of other timbers, to her wool, molasses, 
and gums, her spices for our cakes and candies, her 
copper and her plantations of coffee and cotton; 
even to the palm-oil that greases our railroad en- 
gine and auto wheels.” All day and every day we 
are employing African labor. Our own labor is de- 
pendent for its very material on the work of Afri- 
can youth. 

Just here, however, comes a point which makes us 
think hard—that is, if we care at all what happens 
to our fellow-men. We condemn the type of em- 
ployer who cares nothing about the welfare of his 
employees, who is responsible for them but does 
nothing. Yet here we ourselves—all of us—are 

1 About one-half of the world’s gold comes from Africa, and the 
United States imported in 1925 uncut diamonds worth over a mil- 
lion dollars. 

2'The United States imported in 1925, 9,000,000 pounds of wool, 


1,690,000 gallons of molasses, 7,000,000 pounds of spices, and over 
100,000,000 of copper ore. 
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employing labor in every part of Africa. We too 
are responsible. 

It is dificult for us to know just what is happen- 
ing to that labor, for the reason that we employ it 
indirectly and at a distance. When we come down 
to hard economic facts, however, it is our demand 
that really creates its conditions. In a way that has 
never been equalled in the story of Africa, our de- 
mand for African labor has changed and is chang- 
ing the life of the peoples there. In fact, it is true 
to say that your and my demand for rubber, for 
clothing, for cocoa and chocolate candies, for gold 
and copper, for soap, is rapidly smashing to frag- 
ments the simple tribal village life of Africa. In 
Liberia today, for example, some of the choicest 
tracts of land are being bought by United States 
merchants, and plans on an enormous scale are un- 
der way for docks, ships, and lorry roads, and the 
collecting and handling of rubber. 

In this development of markets by which new sec- 
tions of African labor are being utilized, new prob- 
lems in human welfare are created for which we all 
share responsibility and concern. Great Britain’s 
need of cotton for her looms and mills, not only to 
produce fabrics but to keep her own workmen em- 
ployed, acts as a constantly driving factor on Afri- 
can labor. Indeed raw cotton has always played a 
prominent part in both Great Britain and America 
in the story of African labor. The growth of 
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Liverpool into world importance arose out of this 
demand for African slaves to grow cotton in Amer- 
ica. It was in the ships of British merchants, bat- 
tened in the stifling, stinking holds, that the Negroes 
were first carried from West Africa to labor as 
slaves in the cotton fields of America. By the time 
the United States came into existence as a nation 
the use of slave labor was an established practice, 
which later was to manifest its results in the Civil 
War, and has its aftermath today in the existence 
in America of one of the world’s great race prob- 
lems. 

Great areas of Africa were made a scorched 
wilderness, with villages destroyed and tribes as 
completely stamped out of existence as if some colos- 
sal elephant had trampled on broods of chickens, 
and all to provide cotton shirts and handkerchiefs 
for Western civilization. No nation has clean hands 
in this matter of African slave-raiding in the past. 
Britain and America, Portugal, Spain, and France, 
the Arab and the Moor, all have joined in the loath- 
some, bloody trade in human flesh, a hellish compe- 
tition of peoples, Christian and Mohammedan. Wil- 
liam Wilberforce, William Lloyd Garrison, and 
others fought to create a new conscience about 
slavery in Britain and America, and at last it came 
to an end in both countries. But the heritage of that 
vast traffic is found today in the fact that one-tenth 
of the population of the United States is Negro; and 
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that the Negro race is bound up forever in the com- 
munity of American life, with the power to contrib- 
ute increasingly its special qualities to the national 
greatness and through the nation to the world. 
Then Livingstone and the other explorers disclosed 
inner Africa to our astonished grandfathers, and 
with incredible swiftness commerce rushed in and 
began to break up old Africa. 

This process goes on with increasing vigor. Every 
day the demand for labor pushes farther in. Thou- 
sands of miles of new motor-lorry roads have been 
driven into Africa since the Great War. For the 
African working boy today, “‘the horn of the motor 
truck, the whistle of the railway engine, the buzz of 
the steam saw, the rattle of the crushing-mills, sound 
where his fathers only heard the roar of the lion 
and the chatter of parrots and monkeys.” * 

And it is not only what happens to the African 
boy in his work that changes his life. His amuse- 
ments alter his whole outlook. The boy whose 
father saw only the grotesque wonders of the witch- 
doctor and of the warriors’ dance round the vil- 
lage fire, now laughs in the movies at Harold Lloyd, 
Charlie Chaplin or Felix the Cat, thrills at Pola 
Negri’s passionate escapades, loses his heart to Mary 
Pickford, and follows the air exploits of the latest 
transoceanic flyers. ‘The wireless brings news of 


1 The Clash of Color, Basil Mathews, page 62. 
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Bolshevism in Moscow and Shanghai, of the Swara] - 
movement in India, and of labor strikes in Glas- 
gow, to young African laborers whose fathers knew 
nothing beyond the roar of the war drums of the 
next tribe in the primeval forest. 

The effect of our labor demand, then, is for good 
or for evil—in fact, for good and for evil—on the 
lives of the young Africans who are working for us. 
Those young Africans are themselves really Africa. 
They are Africa’s black treasure, a wealth far be- 
yond her copper or oil, cotton or gold. 

There are some forces that are trying to exploit 
the young African laborer in order to make money 
out of him, not caring what happens to him in body, 
mind or soul. There are other forces trying to 
strengthen him in every way, so that he may do 
things greater than his fathers ever dreamed. These 
forces are fighting against each other for the youth 
of Africa. It is not yet clear which will win. But 
we are all on one side or the other in that fight. 
We cannot escape the battle. Even if we say we 
will have nothing to do with it, we, by that very act, 
help the exploiters. 

Of course, if we do not care what happens to 
labor of another color than our own, all this does 
not interest us. If, however, we have any sort of 
feeling about the fact that we and these young 
Africans are, by their labor for us and ours for them 
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and by our common humanity, bound up together, 
we shall want to know what these forces are that 
are fighting each other for the life of young Africa, 
and what they mean to Africa and to us. 


v 


If 
THE TRAIL OF THE RAIDERS 


HE long swinging legs of the camels, from 
which the rising sun cast strange wavering 
lines on the sand, went forward with soundless steps 
toward the Red Sea. After resting at the village of 
Bahreia in Arabia, near the date plantations, where 
the camels took fodder and Abdul the slave-trader 
and his men their coffee and pilaff (pilaff is made 
of rice and savory condiments), they took the road 
again, past the fort and over the range of low stony 
hills, through which they went single file on to the 
sand that lies between the hills and the Red Sea. 
Ahead lay the port of Jiddah, with its swinging 
rakish masts showing where the Arab dhows lay 
anchored. 

One of these sailing ships had been hired in ad- 
vance by Abdul, so within an hour he went out with 
his men in a small boat and climbed aboard. At 
dawn the next day, with much shouting and pulling, 
the anchor was weighed, the great sail was hauled 
up to the light breeze, and the dhow stole out on 
a southward course down the hot waters of the Red 
Sea. Day after day she held her way, turning to the 
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east to skirt the jutting corner of the great African 
continent, and then southwest, hugging the coast 
wherever possible, till at long last the white walls 
and roofs and the roomy harbor of the island of 
Zanzibar hove in sight. 

Zanzibar was actually Abdul’s headquarters. It 
was the great center through which in the middle 
of the nineteenth century the unending line of 
African slaves passed from freedom into the harems 
and estates of the Mohammedans of Arabia and 
the Turkish Empire. 

Abdul could indeed have bought slaves there and 
then in the market at Zanzibar from Indian or Arab 
dealers; but he could make a bigger profit if he 
caught them himself. So he set sail again with a 
gang of helpers armed with long guns, knives, chain- 
shackles, and slave-sticks. ‘These last were long 
sticks with a prong at each end; each prong went 
on to the neck of a captured slave and was fixed 
there, so that the slaves as they marched along were 
tethered in a row by the slave-sticks at their necks, 
and by shackles on their hands tied by cord to the 
shackles of the next slave. | 

Within four days’ sail farther south they struck 
the mouth of the Rovuma River. ‘They sailed in 
and landed, then took a recognized slave-trail south- 
ward over the hills and through the forests toward 
the villages on the upper waters of the Shiré River, 
a great tributary of the Zambezi River, running 
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from Lake Nyasa southward. It was a long trail 
climbing to the central plateau of Africa with its 
chain of enormous lakes, the very existence of which 
was then only dimly guessed by the outer world. 

At last they came to the district that they were 
seeking. In clearings among the trees here and there 
were villages, with round huts of stout sticks and 
mud plaster, entered by a low doorway under the 
eaves of a conical roof of stick and big palm-leaves 
and plaster mud. Little dark-brown naked boys 
and girls played in the sun and shade; the older girls 
helped their mothers to grind the corn and fetch 
the water and hoe the gardens; the older boys were 
out in the forest helping their fathers in hunting. 

Silently surrounding a village with his men, Abdul 
crept in and suddenly fired his gun. The women 
and girls started to flee, shrieking for help. The 
Arab slave-raiders dashed in and captured them, 
clubbing with their guns or stabbing with their knives 
any who resisted violently, and throwing aside the 
older women. Some boys dashed away for the 
woods; shots were sent after them and brought 
many of them to the ground dead. Some of the 
fathers came running toward the village; but they 
were armed with bare spears and hatchets, while 
the Arabs had guns and pistols. Because they had 
been resisted, Abdul and his Arabs set fire to the 
huts, and the flames roared up as the dry wood 
caught. 
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In a few hours the girls and younger women and 
the boys of that village, with horror in their hearts 
and with aching bodies, were stumbling along the 
forest ways with slave-sticks throttling them and 
shackles eating into their wrists. All that was left 
of the happy village was some heaps of smouldering 
wood and a few battered human forms. 

They came toward the head village of another 
tribe which stood by the banks of the Shiré River, 
only a mile or two from the place where the river 
runs out of Lake Nyasa. This was a great slave- 
center, and Chief Mpende’s village was famous 
for its slaves. Abdul went forward to speak with 
the chief. 

“Yes,” said the chief, “I have captured slaves 
from this and that tribe and have got them here,” 
pointing to a corral or pound in which he had herded 
together scores of older boys, and to huts where 
some girls were kept prisoners. Mpende, who had a 
good supply of guns and ammunition, had raided 
villages in just the same way that Abdul had. Ab- 
dul unrolled a length of cloth and some parcels of 
beads. With these he bargained with the chief, who, 
for so many yards of cloth and so many lengths of 
beads, handed over a score of girls and a score of 
boys. 

To increase his profit, Abdul also, after much hag- 
gling over prices, bought some elephants’ tusks and 
put them on the shoulders of some of the stronger 
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slaves. So with his ivory and his plunder of human 
flesh, Abdul turned eastward again for the coast. 
On the way some of the girls grew so weak that they 
could walk no farther, so they were thrown aside 
into the bush to starve, if the wild beasts left them 
alive solong. At last the slave caravan came to the 
Rovuma River. Hauled helpless aboard the dhow, 
the slaves were thrown down on the decks. A few 
days later, some of those who were still alive were 
put up for sale in the great slave-market of Zanzi- 
bar; the rest were borne to far Arabia. 


Even while Abdul was raiding that village 
(1859), two bronzed Scots were standing on the 
deck of a little steamer that had made its way up 
the Zambezi River and was exploring the lower 
reaches of that same tributary, the Shiré. One of 
the two men was the greatest hero that Africa has 
ever seen, David Livingstone. With his young col- 
league, Dr. John Kirk, he was making his way up- 
stream in the small paddle-steamer which Living- 
stone humorously called the Asthmatic, because of 
the way its wood-fed engines wheezed and groaned. 
It was morning. They had not yet started the day’s 
journey. 

“Look,” said Livingstone to Kirk, pointing to the 
paddle-wheels. ‘To his horror Kirk saw one body 
and then another and another caught in the paddles 
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of the wheels. They were Africans—men, women, 
and children—whose slain bodies had floated down 
from the villages that men like Abdul had burned 
and sacked. It was a sickening horror each morn- 
ing on that journey to take poles and push the 
corpses from between the paddles before the engines 
could be started. 

As they went farther up the stream, where it be- 
came shallow, they had to leave the steamer and 
take to a boat which they had brought along with 
them on deck. 

“We were heading still farther up the Shiré,’’* 
related Sir John Kirk, ‘‘when, as the boat came round 
a curve in the river, we were faced by a sight that 
made every man sit, paddle in hand, motionless. 
The bank facing us in the next curve of the river 
was black with men. The rows of savages bristled 
with spears and arrows. A chief yelled to us to turn 
back. Then a cloud of arrows flew over the boat. 

“Go on,’ said Livingstone to the Africans. Their 
paddles took the water and the boat moved towards 
the savage semicircle on the bank. ‘The water was 
shallower now. Before anyone realized what was 
happening, Livingstone had swung over the edge of 
the boat and, up to his waist in water, was wading 
ashore with his arms above his head. 


1The facts in this chapter were told to the writer by Sir John 
Kirk himself, over sixty years later. 
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‘Tt is peace,’ he called out, and waded on toward 
the barbs of a hundred arrows and spears. We in 
the boat sat breathless, waiting to see our leader fall 
with a score of spears through his body. But the 
savages on the bank were transfixed with amazement 
at Livingstone’s sheer audacity. 

‘***You think,’ he called out to the chief, ‘that I 
am a slave-raider. See,’ baring his arm to show his 
white skin, ‘is this the color of the men who come to 
make slaves and to kill? 

“The savages gazed with astonishment. They 
had never before seen so white a skin. 

‘““No,’ Livingstone went on, ‘this is the skin of 
the tribe that has heart toward the African.’ 

“The savages had dropped the spear-points and 
arrow-heads as he was speaking. ‘The chief listened 
while Livingstone, who was now on the bank, told 
them how he had come across the great waters from 
a far-off land with a message of peace and good-will. 

‘So he won them over,” said Sir John Kirk, ‘“‘and 
we passed on, having made new friends.” (They 
found later that some of the slave-raiders who knew 
of the wonderful reputation Livingstone had gained 
with the Africans for his healing and his kindness 
and strength, had themselves succeeded in winning 
the confidence of tribes by saying that they were 
friends of the Great White Doctor, and had then 
fallen upon the defenceless villages and destroyed 
them. ) 
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At last, out in the upper reaches, they went ashore 
and tramped into the forest. As they walked, Liv- 
ingstone’s heel crunched through something white on 
the path—like an ostrich-egg. He stooped, and his 
strong face twisted with pain—it was the skull of a 
boy hounded to death by the slave-raiders. 

The two men strode on. The forest path opened 
to a broad clearing. It had been a village. But no 
voice was heard and no step broke the terrible si- 
lence. It was a village of death. ‘The sun blazed 
down on the charred heaps that had been happy 
homes, the huts of African men and women. It was 
the village that the slaver had wiped out. 

At that very hour down on the coast of Africa 
the boys and girls who had survived the terrors of 
the raid were being carried forever from the sight 
of their homeland on Abdul’s dhow. 

The hearts of Livingstone and of Kirk burned 
with one great resolve—to track this foul thing to its 
lair and blazon its horrors to the whole world; and, 
if it cost life itself, to sweep slavery of every kind 
from the soil of Africa. And they resolved to bring 
in its place the ordered life of peaceful Africans en- 
gaged in producing the simple common things of the 
field, the pasture, the village and the home. 


III 
THE BLOOD)? OF APRICA 


ALL, cruel-eyed Arabs swaggered about the 
slave-market at Zanzibar. Hundreds of 
Africans were herded together like cattle for sale. 
One Arab made a boy slave run across the space 
to see how he could trot; another forced open the 
mouth of a girl to see if her teeth were good; a 
third pinched the arm of a young African woman in 
the way that farmers feel a sheep in a cattle market.. 
Others chaffered and argued, bargaining as to what 
they should pay for this or that slave. 

Through the Zanzibar slave-market another man 
walked, a keen-eyed Scotsman with hair and mous- 
tache going grey, built sturdily and walking with a 
determined step. Livingstone had come back from 
Britain for what was to be the last great journey of 
his life. He was watching the traffic in human lives 
in that Zanzibar slave-market: this group of girls 
sold to a brutal hog of a-man who dragged them 
down to the harbor to ship them to Turkey; that 
band of boys trailing away to eat out their lives in 
Arabia. None of them would ever see home again. 


Livingstone, as he counted them and thought of 
t 22 
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them, knew also that for every boy and girl, every 
man and woman there, it was certain that at least 
eight or nine had died—some in their homes, pre- 
ferring death to capture, some falling on the trail, 
some perishing aboard ship. He saw in his mind’s 
eye the whole trail of burning villages, plundered 
gardens, fleeing women, murdered men. He grieved 
beyond telling for what he called “poor, despised, 
down-trodden Africa.” 

Livingstone was not a soft sentimentalist. He 
did not want an easy time for the African. He 
knew—none better—how to face work and hard- 
ship. Had he not, as a mill lad of only ten years 
old, buttoned his jacket and, putting on his Scottish 
bonnet, trudged off in the grey dawn to earn his 
living in a Blantyre cotton mill from six in the morn- 
ing till eight at night, and then gone to night school 
to get lessons in Latin? But Livingstone hated op- 
pression, and loved freedom as much as he loved 
life. He wanted for all men, without distinction 
of color or class, the liberty that he loved himself. 
So he was determined to give these last years to 
trekking along the great trail of the slave-trade, as 
well as following his search for the unknown sources 
of the Nile. For the two things were a part of the 
one aim that he had proclaimed before leaving Bri- 
tain: “I go back to Africa to try to make an open 
path for commerce and Christianity.’ Freedom of 
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opportunity for the African and Africa was what he 
desired. 

A few days after his visit to the Zanzibar slave- 
market Livingstone climbed aboard the dhow he had 
hired and sailed southward, with his six camels and 
three buffaloes, two mules and four donkeys, and 
the provisions for the thirty-six Indians and Africans 
who were his companions on his long trek, with 
Chitane the dog, whose idea of helping was to bark 
at the heels of the snarling camels. 

Following the route of Abdul the slave-trader, 
they sailed for four days along the coast of Africa to 
the mouth of the Rovuma River. Near the mouth 
they went ashore with all the animals and took the 
slave-trail over the hills and through the woods into 
the highlands. 

One day, soon afterwards, as Livingstone went 
along the forest path he heard singing—the singing 
of a man’s voice, followed by a roaring chorus and 
a burst of scornful laughter. He looked and saw 
that it came from a string of six men with slave- 
sticks tied about their necks. 

‘What are they laughing about?” asked Living- 
stone, for it seemed strange to hear singing and 
laughter from these poor men who were being driven 
along by the traders as shackled slaves, away from 
their homes and families forever, either to labor 
under the lash or to die on the road. He found 
that one of the slaves was singing in a chant— 
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Oh, you sent me off to Mengo, 

But when I die the yoke is off; 

I shall come back after death, 

I shall haunt and kill those who sold us. 


Then they all sang in chorus the names of the 
people who had sold them to the slave-trader, shout- 
ing— 

We will haunt them, 
We will kill them! 


and then gave forth a peal of bitter, dreadful laugh- 
ter. It was not out of joy but out of despair and 
misery and vengeance that they sang. 

It was the beginning of the trail of slave-raiding 
that Livingstone was to follow day by day for the 
years that lay ahead.*_ As he went along the sultry 
path he saw the skulls and bones of abandoned slaves 
whitening in the sun. In Chief Mpende’s village, 
as they came down to the shore of Lake Nyasa, he 
saw a pen of herded slaves waiting to be taken to 
Zanzibar to be sold. Most of these were just boys 
about ten years old. 

Another day Livingstone and his men were walk- 
ing along their path in the morning when an African 
woman, better dressed and finer in her bearing than 
the ordinary African, from where she was standing 
near a hut called to them— 


1From 1866-1872. This chapter catches glimpses throughout that 
period of Livingstone’s life and of the years soon after his death. 
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‘Come! Come and see the wickedness that | am 
suffering.” Livingstone waited to hear her case. 

“T am a relative of Chief Chirakaloma,”’ she said. 
‘I was going from Chirakaloma up the river to my 
husband. But this old man has made me a prisoner, 
having caught me and my servant.” 

At this some slave-trading men came near, evi- 
dently to buy her from the old man, who had dings 
her for this very purpose. 

“I will give you a cloth to let her go,” said Liv- 
ingstone to the old man, ‘‘and I will have her taken 
on up the river to her husband.” 

So they passed on, taking the African woman by 
the path to her husband’s village, rejoicing that in 
the place of the horrors of slavery among the Arabs 
with all the dreadful degradation and loneliness, 
she was to go to her own home and husband. 

As they went along they came suddenly on the 
body of a slave woman lying stabbed on the ground. 
The next morning they stumbled over a slave lying 
on the path, his ribs all sticking out, dead of star- 
vation. ‘Then they found lying under the trees a 
whole group of slaves with the slave-sticks still on 
them, some of them mere boys and girls. They were 
still alive, but so weak with starvation that they 
could not speak to say where they had come from. 
They had simply been abandoned by the slave-trader, 
who had run short of food and had left them to die 
on the wayside. 
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Livingstone, burning with anger, spoke to the chief 
Chenjewala at the next tribal town. 

‘““You,’’ he said to the chief, ‘‘who sell the men of 
your tribe for fine cloth and beads so that they are 
taken as slaves and die on the road, are just as 
guilty of killing them as you would be if you held 
the men while the Arabs stabbed them.” This star- 
tled Chenjewala, but he began to put the blame on 
the chief of the next tribe. 

“I know,” replied Livingstone, ‘‘each of you 
blames the other; but you are all to blame. You 
should keep your people to till your gardens. Now 
your country is becoming jungle, whereas if you 
had not sold your people, the men and women would 
be at work in the gardens, instead of some being 
dead on the road and others making gardens for 
Arabs.” 

“Yes,” grumbled Chenjewala, ‘“‘but if I make good 
gardens, Machemba sends his men and robs my 
gardens.” 

Sure enough, within an hour of leaving Chenje- 
wala Livingstone came on a party of the Machemba 
tribe looting the gardens of a village, getting all 
the green maize from the ground and going off with 
it. As he went on he passed through village after 
village where the gardens had been robbed and no 
food was to be found. 

In those last forty-eight hours, which were re- 
peated in one form and another many, many times 
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in these journeys, Livingstone saw the whole be- 
wildering problem of Africa. He saw, just as he 
said to Chenjewala, that the living men and women, 
the boys and the girls, are the real riches of Africa. 
Working with their hoes and their hammers, their 
hands and forges, tilling gardens to grow food, build- 
ing huts, making the hoes and the knives, moulding 
pottery, weaving mats and baskets, tending goats 
and cattle, here was Africa’s black treasure! It was 
the same thing that the great prophet writer, John 
Ruskin, was at that very time saying to the world 
in his books: “There is no wealth but life.’ 

Then the most awful of all the pictures of the 
slave trafic that Livingstone ever saw broke on his 
sight. 

It was a hot, sunny, heavy morning on the banks 
of the Luapula. The river was dotted with canoes 
in which Manyuema women were bringing to the 
market at Nyangwe baskets of vegetables and flour, 
fowls and fruits, pepper and salt. Down the forest 
paths and along the banks of the river came others. 
There in the market were fifteen hundred Afri- 
cans, buying and selling, talking and laughing. 
Among the groups little girls ran with calabashes 
of water to sell to the thirsty bargainers, who paid 
them in return with tiny fish from the river. The 
cocks crowed, the pigs squealed, the children tumbled 
and played and laughed. | 

Livingstone walked among them, smiling at them 
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and enjoying the sight. Then he turned to leave. 
As he did so he heard guns fired. 

With shrieks of terror the men and women left 
their goods and rushed to the creek where the canoes 
lay. They leapt into the water and into the boats, 
many of them wounded. Three slave-traders had 
opened fire on the mass of people at the top of the 
market-place; more traders were down by the creek. 
The flying people were jammed together in a panic- 
stricken mass. Men and women with musket-balls 
pouring into them leaped and scrambled into the 
river, shrieking. ‘They tried to swim, but the river 
was three miles broad and the current was strong. 
The slave-raiders went on firing at the fleeing peo- 
ple—“‘shooting right and left like fiends.” 

Livingstone, white with fury, put his hand on his 
pistol. But he knew that if he got into a blood feud 
he would be shot on the spot and all the good that 
he might do would never be accomplished. His 
own life he counted as nothing; that fact his whole 
record shows to us. He did, however, something 
infinitely greater than fighting. He wrote such an 
account of that morning that the world was stung 
to action. 

‘‘As I write,’’ he put down, “I hear the loud wails 
on the left bank over those who are there slain, ig- 
norant of their many friends now in the depths of 
tie yUuapula::\ Oh,c let. thy: ‘kingdom * come sn 27% 
No one will ever know the exact loss on this bright, 
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sultry summer morning. It gave me the impression 
of being in hell. . . . I count seventeen villages in 
flames. . . . The open murder perpetrated on hun- 
dreds of unsuspecting women fills me with unspeak- 
able horror.’’ And the only reason for this maniacal 
slaughter by the slave-traders was to put terror into 
the hearts of the Africans. 

Day after day Livingstone in his journal came 
back to the horror of that hour. His head was 
splitting with the anguish of it till blood burst from 
his nose. 

‘It felt to me like Gehenna,”’ he repeats, ‘‘the fire- 
arms pouring their iron bullets on the fugitives 
was as the burning in the bottomless pit... . It 
filled me with unspeakable horror. ‘Don’t go away,’ 
say the Manyuema chiefs to me; but I cannot stay 
here in agony.” 

So he moved out again on his long trail that only 
ended with life itself. 

As he tramped along, mile after mile, under the 
blazing sun of Africa or through its forest glades, 
where in the next few weeks he narrowly escaped 
death a score of times from the spears of tribes 
who took him for a slave-raider; or as he waded its 
fever-stricken swamps with leeches sucking his blood, 
or was carried by his men because his bleeding feet 
and his starved body would bear him no farther, he 
brooded over this tremendous problem—how to 
save the Africans from these horrors that were slay- 
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ing them, and how to make Africa a place of joy 
such as God meant it to be. 

He saw that two things must be stopped and three 
must be begun. 

The slave-trade must be stopped, and intertribal 
raids on villages must cease. 

The three things that must be begun were: 

First, ordered strong government must be brought 
in, in order to stop both the raiding for slaves and 
the stealing of the crops in the gardens. 

Second, a new and better and fuller trading must 
be set up, to bring manufactured goods to the Afri- 
cans in return for raw materials supplied by them 
—cloth and knives and axes, and so on, for ivory 
and coffee, cotton and the rest. 

Third, the African must learn many things—about 
his own handicrafts, about the world in which he 
lives so that he may be better able to rule his own 
affairs, and about the God who made him and Africa 
and the world. 

As Livingstone brooded on these things he wrote 
home: “Come out and found a colony here; send 
missionaries, farmers, workers.’ 

All Livingstone’s solutions of the problem are 
in that sentence—to bring a colony and good govern- 
ment which would stop the slave-raiding and the vil- 
lage robbing; to bring workers to establish com- 
merce; farmers to develop the soil; missionaries to 
teach and heal, to train the African to such knowl- 
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edge and such character that he can begin to rule 
himself, and to uplift him through the knowledge 
that he has an immortal soul created by a God who 
is his Father. 

The tremendous task of destroying the slave-trade 
seemed impossible. Yet Livingstone made up his 
mind to put up a fight to the death. He wrote, in 
letters and in his journals—those wonderful stories 
of his experiences which will be read as long as the 
world lasts and from which what we have just 
read has been retold—the ghastly tale of the horrors 
he had seen. One sentence—it can be read today on 
the stone over his grave in Westminster Abbey— 
rang through the world like a bugle-call: 

“All I can add in my solitude is, may Heaven’s 
rich blessing come down on everyone, American, 
English, or Turk, who will help to heal this open 
‘sore of the world.” 

What that loneliness was no one can describe. 
Stanley, David Livingstone’s strong American 
friend, who was the last white man to see the great 
hero, and who lived with him for months in Africa 
by the shores of Lake Tanganyika and there learned 
to love and honor him, had now returned to the 
United States, and Livingstone never saw a white 
face again. But he went on and on until at last, in 
a little hut built by the hands of his beloved Afri- 
can companions, Susi, Chumah, Jacob Wainwright 
and the few others who remained with him, he died, 
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on his knees by the tiny camp-bed. So he struck 
the last trail across the last river. 


The other chapters in this book are pictures of 
that fight for the freedom of Africa and for her 
future which has gone on ever since. Even while 
Livingstone was on his last journey the forces were 
beginning to be massed for the fray. When he had, 
in Britain on his last visit, spoken the words we 
have quoted, “I go back to Africa to try to make 
an open path for commerce and Christianity,” he 
added, ‘‘Do you carry out the work which I have be- 
gun. I leave it with you.” 

And already young men who were at work in 
engineering shops and universities, young women — 
training as nurses and teachers, were beginning to 
prepare to come out and take up the work of teach- 
ing and healing young Africa. We shall see later 
some of the results of their work. Here, however, 
we must glance at one picture. 

The writer of this book went one day into a study 
where the walls were covered with spears and horns 
and skins. An old, old man stood there whose 
eyes were nearly blind and who leaned upon his stick 
of African ebony as he talked. He was the Dr. Kirk 
who had been with Livingstone in the adventures of 
the earlier journey* and had determined with Liv- 
ingstone to fight the slave-trade, and he was then, 


1 See Chapter II. 
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when I spoke with him, eighty-nine years of age. 
With his sightless eyes seeing over again the vision 
of those heroic days, these are some of the things 
that Sir John Kirk told me. 

Queen Victoria made Dr. Kirk Consul-General at 
Zanzibar—the headquarters of the slave-trade, as 
we have seen—in the year of Livingstone’s death, 
when all the world was stirred by the stories of the 
great explorer’s experiences with the slave-trafiic. 

“IT got together the independent Arab chiefs,” he 
said to me, ‘who were largely in control of the trade. 
In the presence of the Sultan of Zanzibar himself I 
said to them, ‘I have seen what the slave-trade means 
in the country round the Lakes Nyasa, etc., and 
have seen what you do there. This slave-trade will 
cease and shall cease,’ 

‘I explained to them what a blockade was, and 
said, ‘You see that gunboat out there in the harbor? 
Eight more gunboats like that are on their way here. 
No dhow with slaves will be allowed to leave this 
harbor or come into it. If you stop the slave-trade 
we will let you go on trading in ivory and all other 
things. If you refuse, we will stop you trading al- 
together.’ 

“The Arabs turned to the Sultan and said, ‘For 
God’s sake, sign the treaty for stopping the slave- 
trade: 

“The Sultan said to me, ‘You have ruined me 
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financially,’ for the slave-trade brought him over 
three hundred thousand dollars a year. 

“J replied, ‘Nothing of the sort; you will be 
richer than ever.’ And sure enough, within a few 
years he was making a million dollars a year in profit 
on legitimate trade.” 

Thus Dr. Kirk, in the footsteps of Livingstone and 
with the strength of British popular opinion behind 
him, stopped the sources of supply of the slave- 
trafic, closing the markets and stopping the cargoes. 
The methods were not Livingstone’s; but they were 
methods the slave-traders understood. It was the 
first and a marvelous step in carrying out the life 
dreams of David Livingstone. 

“Yes,” said the old statesman, with a visionary _ 
look in those unseeing eyes that yet saw more than 
I could even catch in glimpses, ‘where the slave- 
market stood in Zanzibar (and many times I have 
seen it thronged with captive Africans) there now 
stands a cathedral.*. And the slavery is done away. 
How happy Livingstone would be to see it. . . .” 

Then Sir John Kirk smiled at me as he said, 
‘“Good-by. I have had a good innings.”’ 

1Jt was Sir John Kirk himself who suggested to the owners of 


the land on which the slave-market stood that they should give it 
to the missionaries as the site of a cathedral. 


IV 
FROM HOBBIES TO A LIFE WORK 


V HIZZ! Ping, pang, ping-ping! 

The two boys, John and Frederick, sat up 
suddenly in bed, rubbing their eyes. Then they 
chuckled with delighted laughter. Their new in- 
vention worked. ? 

For days they had been toiling over a compli- 
cated mechanism for the most original apparatus 
ever known for waking people up in the morning. 
It was composed of a broken-down clock, which 
they mended, a spring-pistol, some shot, and an 
enamel wash basin. The boys had set it overnight to 
go off at a certain moment the next morning. Sure 
enough, at the right time the clock pulled the trigger 
of the pistol, and the shot poured into the basin, 
where it rattled and rang with an astonishing din. 

John and Fred Moir got up in obedience to their 
clock. ‘Their spare time was filled with hobbies, 
all of which meant making things with their hands. 
They had put up a small book-binding press in which 
they bound books and repaired others of which the 
covers were torn or pages had come loose. ‘They 
set up, too, a wood-turning lathe and made 
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chair legs and rolling-pins and many other things. 
They climbed into the hayloft to cut chaff with the 
hay-chopper. They made stools and all sorts of 
other things at a carpenter’s bench. If they had 
something to do that meant skilled work with their 
hands they were happy; but they must always be 
making something. 

John, the elder by a year, kept his father, who 
was a well-known Edinburgh doctor, busy, for he 
was always knocking himself about, largely because 
he was short-sighted. All within a few months he 
cut his right eye with a knife he had in his hand 
while opening a gate, crushed a finger in the hay- 
chopper in the stable-loft, scorched and scarred his 
face with an explosion of gunpowder, and damaged 
another finger badly when wood-turning. In spite 
of his short sight, however, John was a good shot, 
and Frederick was better still, winning the Challenge 
Cup in the Queen’s Edinburgh Rifles. They could 
swim like fish above and below water, and they 
rowed in boat races. 

In the days when John and Frederick Moir (born 
1851 and 1852) were growing up from boys into 
young men, the astonished people in Britain and 
America began to see young fellows going along the 
roads on a new invention—a tall front wheel fifty 
inches high, having a thin solid rubber tire, and a 
long steel tube backbone, on which was a saddle, 
running down to a little trailer-wheel barely a foot 
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high. John and Frederick let no time pass before 
they were climbing on and tumbling off these new 
bicycles. 

After a thorough office training they went up from 
Edinburgh to London to earn their living, and while 
John took a good post in an insurance company, 
Frederick started to build up the first large cycle — 
agency and factory ever opened in the city of Lon- 
don. With the turning lathes whirring, the forges 
glowing, and the ringing of hammer on steel in his 
ears, Fred Moir was happy in his work. 

But something else was ringing in the ears of both 
the brothers. They were twenty-one and twenty-two 
years old when the news was flashed round the 
world that Livingstone had ended his last trail alone 
in a little hut in the heart of Central. Africa ble 
had* forlong ‘been to ,them: a’ hero.) They shad 
heard his message. Now, all the more because he 
was dead and his actual voice still forever, the young 
Moirs could not get out of their ears the sound of 
the call that David Livingstone gave to youth be- 
fore he went out on that long last journey: 

“T go back to Africa to try to make an open path 
for commerce and Christianity. . . . I leave it with 
you.” 

Those other words too, written out there in 
Africa, face to face with the horrors of the slave- 
trade: 3 


1 See Chapter III. 
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‘All I can add in my solitude is, may Heaven’s 
rich blessing come down on everyone, American, 
English, or Turk, who will help to heal this open 
sore of the world.” 

Livingstone’s words were another kind of alarm 
clock that awoke the two brothers to a new day in 
a new continent. The two talked it over. 

There were many difficulties—many things to be 
considered. Splendid business prospects were open- 
ing to them in Britain, the comforts and luxuries 
of great cities—wealth, influence, health. Africa 
in those days offered the long-drawn horrors of 
fever, mosquito-infested marshes, and terrific heat 
under a pitiless blazing sun; roadless jungles through 
which every ounce of food or goods of any sort had 
to be carried over the narrow paths for hundreds 
of miles on men’s heads; separation from friends; 
the perils of crocodile and hippopotamus, snake 
and lion; the hate and rifle-shots of Arab slave- 
raiders and the spears of savages. 

They had to risk and dare everything. But they 
were Christians, and they were still young enough to 
be free to make up their minds afresh as to what 
they would do with their lives. For them Living- 
stone, calling from Africa, seemed to be speaking 
with the voice of Christ. So they made up their 
minds to face the high adventure and to tackle the 
task. | 

John Moir gave up his post in the insurance com- 
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pany. Fred sold his cycle factory. They sailed to 
Zanzibar in May 1877, and made the first attempt 
to drive a road from the coast at Dar-es-Salaam 
into Africa. ‘They drove it for twenty miles through 
cocoanut plantations, jungle and forest. But it be- 
came clear that at that time—it was before motor- 
cars were invented and when the tsetse fly killed 
the transport oxen—the enterprise was impracti- 
cable. So they made up their minds to try the water 
route by river and lake along which Livingstone 
and Dr. Kirk had first broken into the land—by 
the Zambezi and its tributary, the Shiré, to Lake 
Nyasa.* 

Returning to Scotland they formed a small Com- 
pany of friends ready to risk money where the 
Moirs were risking life itself. They bought a river 
paddle-steamer (delivered in steel plates a sixteenth 
of an inch thick, and frames for erection in Africa) 
and some rowing and sailing boats. An engineer, a 
ship’s carpenter and a sailor (all three having Rob- 
ert as their Christian name) signed on with them. 

So the five young Scotsmen walked over the gang- 
way of the Union Castle liner, German, in August 
1878 and sailed to the Cape of Good Hope. There, 
under Table Mountain, they transhipped into a little 
steamer, \Vatal, which rolled and pitched terribly in 
the stormy voyage of a fortnight up to the mud flats 
and palm trees of the Kwakwa River, which forms 


1See map, page Is. 
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one mouth of the Zambezi. Finally they reached 
the little Portuguese East African town of Quili- 
mane. 

There they landed, and soon the terrific din of 
hammers riveting the steel plates of their flat- 
bottomed, sixty-by-twelve-foot steamer, the Lady 
Nyasa, startled the town. Black men and white 
men lay on their backs on mats on the tidal mud 
under the flat hull, hammering together at the rivets. 
The Africans meanwhile picked up the broadest 
Scots dialect from the ‘‘R-r-roberts,” shouting to one 
another “‘It’s aw richt,” and the like. One of the 
Africans was nicknamed ‘‘Aw richt’’ forever after. 

At last she was ready, and amid the cheers of 
the Portuguese, the Africans, and the Scots, the 
Lady Nyasa paddled down to the river mouth, where 
her health was drunk in soda water and lemonade, 
the African cook eking out the supplies with Eno’s 
Fruit Salts. The steamer’s work was to carry peo- 
ple and goods from the ocean mouth of the Zambezi, 
up its broad waters, and up the Shiré northward as 
far as she could get. But this was only one side of 
the loom on which they were to weave the cloth of 
commerce that would help to end the African slave- 
trade. ‘The other side was between the great lakes 
Nyasa and Tanganyika. But these were still as far 
away from the little steamer and the brothers Moir 
as London is from North Africa. And between 
them and the lakes lay river, rapids and cataract, 
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forests and precipices, savage eee and Arab 
stockades. 

Frederick Moir left the “its Nyasa on the 
Kwakwa River and went on ahead to try to open 
up friendly relations with the Africans around Lake 
Nyasa. He started in a rowing-boat, accompanied 
by some native canoes. The Africans chanted as 
they drove their paddles through the water, their 
strong muscles rippling under the shining dark skin 
of their backs. The fierce heat poured down on the 
great river flowing between its sand banks. Schools 
of hippopotami raised their tremendous heads and 
snorted before diving into the water; crocodiles 
snoozed on sand-spits. At night the fire on the 
bank, over which the crews cooked their ‘“‘mealies,” 
threw bronze light on their naked black bodies. 

So they pushed on into Africa, swinging out of 
the Zambezi to the right, and driving the canoes 
northward up the Shiré till the cataracts barred the 
way. ‘Then, leaving the boats, Moir climbed the 
rocky steeps that hold up the plateau of the Shire 
highlands, the stairway up to the high floor of 
Central Africa. 

For twenty-five miles he walked till he came on a 
little village of six tiny cottages of poles and mud, 
called (after Livingstone’s birthplace) Blantyre, 
where he met the courageous Scottish missionaries 
who were then at the beginning of their work. With 
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one of the missionaries as companion, Moir tramped 
forward thirty-five miles along native tracks to the 
place where the Shiré, above the cataracts, flowed 
down from Lake Nyasa. 

The missionaries from Scotland who had started 
their work on the lake itself (they were then the 
only white men living in the land) had built a small 
steamer which had come down to meet Moir, and 
now took him to Cape Maclear on Lake Nyasa— 
the Lake of Storms, the lake of Arab slave-raiders 
in stockaded villages and slave dhows crossing and 
recrossing the water, the lake of the wild fighting 
Angoni, who had in their wanderings brought north- 
ward across the Zambezi the Zulu fighting spear 
and ox-hide shield. These wild Angoni had poured 
down from the hills to bathe their spears in the 
blood of the village folk, and had conquered the 
weaker “bow-and-irrow’ Atonga warriors of the 
land round the lake. 

Yet it was in the very heart of this land, terrorized 
by those wild Angoni and by the Arabs—this land 
where tribes like the Atonga cringed for fear within 
their little villages, some of which were even built 
out in the lake on piles to escape the Angoni and 
the Arabs—that the Moir brothers wished to trade, 
and eventually to grow the cotton and tobacco that 
would give work to the people and bring peace and 
prosperity to the country. It seemed impossible. 
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Dr. Laws, the young Scottish missionary doctor 
who had already come out there in the footsteps of 
that other Scottish missionary doctor, David Liv- 
ingstone, had decided to go to the dread head of 
the Angoni, Chief Mombera himself. It was a peril- 
ous thing to do. Moir asked to be allowed to join 
the expedition. 

Even the journey seemed impossible, for no 
Atonga men were ready to carry into the dreaded 
Angoni territory the tents, beds, pots and pans, food 
and clothes, with the calico and blankets and beads 
and wire for trading. For there was no coin in 
use in Central Africa, and as your money was bales 
of calico and the like, your purse might itself weigh 
half a ton if you were going on a long journey. 
However, by getting Atonga carriers to the edge of 
the dreaded Angoni lands, and then picking up 
Angoni bearers each morning, Laws and Moir made 
out their journey. 

As last they came to within a mile of the kraal 
of the great chief himself, with his thousands of 
fierce warriors. ‘They sent on natives to ask for 
an interview. “They knew that Mombera, if he 
wished, could wipe them out of existence completely 
in the darkness. ‘They put up their tents and waited. 
No word came. The next day they were told to 
come into the village. 

Dr. Laws and Fred Moir were brought before 
Chief Mombera, and gave him the presents that are 
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always made on entering the land of a paramount 
chief. ‘Then the young Scottish doctor explained the 
object of the missionaries in coming. 

‘We wish to be friends with you,” he said to the 
chief. ‘‘We should like to come and make a place 
among you. But we cannot do so unless you stop 
slaying and making slaves of the Atonga people.” 

They knew that this request would be unwelcome, 
for the war raids brought wealth to the Angoni. 
But Dr. Laws told the great chief and his head-men 
and councillors how his friend Frederick Moir had 
come to their land from the white man’s country to 
bring them a new trade that would make greater 
wealth than they had ever imagined. 

The chief said not a word. The white men had 
no idea whether they had succeeded or not. They 
did not know whether he would drive them back, 
or kill them, or consent. 

That afternoon as they were walking in the vil- 
lage, some chiefs came to speak with the white men, 
and most of all to see Moir’s gun. Frederick Moir 
took his Winchester repeater, with its seventeen- 
cartridge holder, and asked one of the chiefs to 
put his knobkerrie, which had a round four-inch knob 
at the top, into the ground at the bottom of a great 
ant-hill. Then Moir walked fifty yards away. 
Turning, he raised his rifle and fired at the knob. 
It appeared that nothing had happened. So he fired 
again, and split the knob. The chief went to pick 
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up the stick and found, to his amazement, that the 
first bullet also had gone clean through the knob. 
The chiefs thought that they would rather have a 
man with such a hand and eye on their side in a fight 
than against them. ‘That was over forty years ago, 
but the Angoni still talk in their kraals of the first 
white man’s shooting. 

In the morning Chief Mombera called the white 
men to his tremendous cattle kraal. Dr. Laws and 
Moir sat by his side in places of honor on an enor- 
mous ant-heap at one end of the kraal. They did 
not yet know whether he would be friendly or not. 
Then there swept in at the other end of the kraal 
a regiment of five hundred warriors—tall, lithe 
fighting men, with feather head-dresses fluttering and 
war-paint gleaming, with ox-hide shields on the left 
arms and throwing and stabbing spears in the right. 
They leapt and stabbed, danced and twisted. ‘Then 
the whole five hundred, the leaders leaping forward 
with spears in the air, charged at the white men, only 
drawing up within a few paces. 

After that the great chief told them that he was 
ready to be friends and have trade with the white 
men, and that he would stop his raids upon the 
Atonga—a promise fairly well kept. And so peace 
came for the first time. It was the first step, a great 
move forward. But the years of steady building 
work still remained to be done. 
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ORE than a hundred Africans singing their 

curious chanted choruses were climbing a 
narrow path in Indian file. On the boulder-strewn 
hillside they trudged up the single-trail footpath, 
tangled with brushwood. 

They carried on their heads packages of the 
strangest shapes, which looked as though some luna- 
tic had made parcels out of the lumber of an engi- 
neer’s workshop. Eight of the men stumbled) and 
sweated under one specially heavy burden, the weight 
of which was spread by yokes from which the long 
“contraption” hung. With them was Sikumoyo— 
the natives’ pronunciation of “Mister Moir’’—one 
of the managers of the African Lakes Corporation, 
to which had been committed the responsibility of 
transporting the loads. Moir, with his long brown 
beard, pith helmet and hunting gun, was going up 
and down the line encouraging the men. 

They were carrying the first sections of a steamer 
for the missionaries, who needed it for their work 
on Lake Tanganyika. i 

In those packages were engine fittings, hull frames, 
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steel plates, planks, the wheel, keel pieces, funnel 
sections, and heaviest of all, the clumsy stern and 
rudder frame which the eight men were carrying. 
This strange steamer had traveled in pieces by ocean 
liner from Britain to the mouth of the Kwakwa, 
thence by river steamship into the heart of Africa 
to Katunga, after that for sixty miles overland on 
the heads of men up to the lake level, and thence 
again on board ship on the waters of Lake Nyasa 
for three hundred and sixty miles up to the north 
end of the lake. Now the steamer was starting 
from that shore on the wildest part of its journey, 
over two hundred miles of mountainous land along 
unknown tracks northwestward to the shores of 
Lake Tanganyika. 

In the grey dawn the little company began to 
break camp and to start in the chill air, shaking the 
soaking dew from the long grass. ‘Then the bearers 
got up a shout to cheer themselves along: 


Ulendo, Ulendo, Ulendo, Ku Tanganyika— 
March, march, let us march to Tanganyika. 


All down the line the carriers shouted, ‘‘Ulendo, 
Ulendo,” which cheered them wonderfully and made 
them forget the weight of the loads and the cold- 
ness of the heavy dew. 

For days these men climbed up mountain tracks, 
trailed along high valleys under the shadow of 


1 See map, page 15. 
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towering peaks, crossed plains, swished through 
miles and miles of grass taller than themselves, 
stumbled over boulders, and hacked a way through 
tangled bush. At night lions roared around the 
camp, but were frightened off by the blazing wood 
fires that threw weird, wavering shadows among the 
trees. And the carriers around the fire listened to 
their favorite stories told by one of their number, 
who with gleaming eyes and brandished arms related 
the tales of old lion fights and tribal wars. ‘Then, 
before lying down to sleep, Moir and his boys from 
-Lake Nyasa sang their evening song to God and 
said their prayers, to the astonishment of the other 
men from the-new tribe who had never heard prayer 
to an unseen God. 

At last they carried their loads safely over a 
rolling river on a narrow trembling bridge of tree 
trunks. To their horror, however, beyond that river 
lay the black ruins of burned villages, the skeletons 
of men and women and children, the bones all 
stripped of flesh and wrenched to bits and gnawed 
by the hyenas. No life could be seen anywhere. 
Some time before, the laughter and hum of happy 
villages had been everywhere. But Arab slave- 
raiders had stormed through the land, hacking, burn- 
ing, lashing, shooting, driving the hordes of quiver- 
ing, terror-smitten Africans before them. Moir 


and his men found hardly any food in this stricken 
land. 
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The carriers had agreed to finish the journey, 
carrying the pieces of the steamer to the very shore 
of Lake Tanganyika, where it was to be put together 
and launched on the lake. But the desolate coun- 
try filled them with fear. They went to Fred Moir 
and said, ‘‘We will go no farther. We leave every- 
thing here, or we will carry these things back home 
again. But we will not go on.”’ 

He argued with them; he chaffed them. ‘What 
will your chief say,’ he asked them, ‘‘when you go 
home and say you have left me, his friend, here in 
the bush?” 

Nothing he could say made any difference. The 
carriers, over a hundred of them, dropped the loads 
and started up the hill on the homeward path. 
Moir, with his own half-dozen faithful boys from 
Lake Nyasa, sat down—and prayed. The crowd 
of carriers was already half a mile away. The sit- 
uation seemed hopeless. Then they stopped. Moir 
could see that they were talking to one another. 
Then most of them turned and came trailing down 
the hill again; moved, it seemed, by some touch of 
decency, and some fear of offending the God of their 
great leader, this white man Sikumoyo. Then, to 
Moir’s great joy, the carriers lifted the loads and 
started forward again. 

At last, at Kasakalawa by the edge of Lake 
Tanganyika, they came to the end of their journey. 
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In front of them lay the sparkling blue waters of 
the lake on which the steamer was to float. But 
the village of Kasakalawa was a horror of desola- 
tion, swept bare by the slave-traders. The village 
people were all gone, and the men who were to use 
the steamer, the workers of the London Missionary 
Society, had sailed from the deserted land to a place 
forty miles away across the lake. So there were not 
even any boats on the beach, while a precipitous 
mountain lay between Moir and the men to whom he 
was to deliver his loads. 

_ What was to be done? He hurried messengers 
away across that mountain track and sat down to 
wait. 

While he waited there came through the desolate 
country a famous slave-raider, Chief Kabunda, rid- 
ing on a white Muscat donkey with a red embroid- 
ered saddle and many-tasselled robes. Behind him 
trailed his wives in bright robes and jewels, and then 
a terrible procession of between three and four thou- 
sand loaded, shackled African slaves. When they 
faltered or loitered, the cruel lash of a hippopota- 
mus-hide whip cut mercilessly into their backs. 
Burning with anger, Mr. Moir spoke to Chief 
Kabunda, who came riding up professing friendship. 

“You are ruining this country,’ cried Moir, ‘‘de- 
stroying the people and the land.” 

The chief scorned the idea that this mattered. 
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“These infidels who are not Moslems,” he said, 
“have no rights.” And the dreadful caravan of 
slaves marched past. 

As Moir brooded that night over these things, 
the tremendous labor of that long journey over- 
land bearing the steamer seemed abundantly worth 
while as part of the great fight that he and his 
brother and their friends were in. Their plan was 
already formed of driving a good road from Lake 
Nyasa to Lake Tanganyika—all the way over the 
mountain passes across which they had carried the 
steamer in pieces. Should the path over which he 
and his ‘“‘boys”’ and the bearers had toiled become 
a road for free African youth to use, as it worked 
to make a strong, happy, prosperous land? Or must 
it remain a path for the devils of slavery to rule? 
Frederick Moir could see there was going to be a 
big fight for that path. 

A few days later he leapt to his feet and waved 
his helmet as he saw canoes sailing across the corner 
of Lake Tanganyika, with his friends of the London 
Missionary Society on board. ‘There were few days 
in his life when he felt more thankful than when 
handing over to these workers, safe and sound, every 
single one of the hundreds of pieces that he had 
brought. ‘There, after patient labor, the steamer 
was eventually built, and was christened Habari 
Ngema (Good News), and there on the lake it 
steamed to and fro in the work of training the 
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people in the Christian way of life and of fighting 
the powers of slavery. 

Fred Moir went back along the path with his 
boys to his home and headquarters on Lake Nyasa, 
to go on with the work of planting coffee and cotton, 
and later tea and sisal and tobacco, and of trading 
in these things and in ivory, and sending them by 
water transport down the lake and the rivers to the 
ocean, so that the old means of transport—the slave- 
caravans—should die out. He also went on plan- 
ning, with his colleagues, to make the new road that 
would connect Lake Nyasa with Lake Tanganyika— 
the Stevenson Road,’ as it came to be called, after 
the man who financed it. 

The building of that road was what really brought 
the struggle to a head. Mlozi, the fierce and bloody 
slave-trader, the self-appointed ‘‘Sultan” of the 
Arabs in Central Africa, got angrier and angrier 
as he saw the ivory elephant tusks being put on the 
African Lakes Corporation’s little steamer I/ala at 
Karonga, where the paths run down to the north 
end of Lake Nyasa, to be taken down by water to 
the coast—without any slave-caravans. Mlozi be- 
lieved he would be ruined if this went on. He be- 
came still more furious when told that he would be 
punished if he raided the village people around the 
Company’s station at Karonga to get slaves. At the 
same time British naval vessels on the Indian Ocean 


1 See map, page 15. 
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were running down Arab slave dhows that tried to 
convey the slaves from Zanzibar up the coast to 
Arabia. 

Mlozi and his fellow-ruffians could see that the 
game of slavery was up unless they made a fierce 
battle for it. So they made up their minds to fight. 
On the victory in that fight the future of Central 
Africa depended. If Mlozi and his Arabs won, 
slavery would win; an Arab Central-African empire 
would be created, and the blood of tropical Africa 
would be drained away through the ceaseless cara- 
vans of slaves trailing to the coast. If the British 
won, slavery would die. 

So Mlozi built two strong villages, one on either 
side of the new road which had already been driven 
some miles northward. Mlozi’s villages were near 
a ford five miles above Karonga, the Company’s 
station at the north end of Lake Nyasa. His idea 
was to stop the road, and so stop the ivory in which 
the African Lakes Corporation was trading from 
coming down from Tanganyika to the trading- 
steamer at Karonga, thence to be carried by lake and 
river to the ocean. 

Mlozi worked up trouble with the neighboring 
natives and started raiding their villages. ‘Then 
he sent a false message to them, pretending that 
it came from the Company’s agent at Karonga, ask- 
ing them to come to Karonga to have a palaver. 

They came. On the way, as they camped among 
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the rushes by a lagoon, Mlozi, sitting in a high 
tree to watch, sent his Arab warriors to set fire to 
the reeds. The natives rushed through the burning 
reeds, but as they came out the Arabs shot at them. 
Some dashed back into the lagoon, but the swarming 
crocodiles dragged them down. Some stayed where 
they were and were burned to death. The survivors 
crawled out and submitted, while Mlozi, safe in his 
tree, watched in grim, fiendish glee the hellish work, 
crying out, ‘‘Kill this man; kill that; let those women 
and children be slaves.” 

Then, swollen with arrogance, Mlozi sent a de- 
flant message to the tiny British group at Karonga. 
With hordes of armed Arabs, five hundred men with 
guns and unnumbered spearsmen, he swarmed down 
to Karonga and called on the six British men with 
their handful of natives to surrender. Mlozi’s 
forces advanced, firing from all sides on the Karonga 
store and stockade. The little knot of besieged 
men kept quiet till the Arabs were close, and then 
fired hot volleys, which sent the Arabs helter-skelter 
for cover. 

This was, however, only the beginning of a long 
and desperate siege, with sorties and sharp shoot- 
ing, with hot attacks and stern defences. At last 
a relief force of five thousand Africans came down 
from the north, led by one of the Company’s agents. 
Swiftly they drove the Arab forces off. But the 
Arabs still held the road. 
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The British group left Karonga and assembled 
further help and ammunition, while the Arabs 
strengthened their stockaded villages five miles away 
on either side of the road. The British with their 
African colleagues then advanced against the Arabs. 
John Moir was wounded with a bullet through his 
thigh. Later, Frederick Moir, remembering possi- 
bly the ingenious alarm-pistol of his boyhood, de- 
signed a clever fire-dart of damp gunpowder, cotton 
and bamboo, to be shot from a rifle. With this he 
set fire to the thatched roofs and huts round about 
the Arab stockades. 

Following this, the British attacked. A hot fight 
then took place, in which a bullet shattered Fred- 
erick Moir’s right arm just above the elbow. It 
was at first thought that the arm would have to be 
amputated, but it improved in condition, and Moir 
was carried back to his home on the lakeside to be 
nursed. But fever struck him down, and he had 
to take a terribly painful journey with his wounded 
arm, overland past the cataracts, down the Shiré 
and Zambezi rivers to the coast, and so through 
weeks of journeying home to Britain, where opera- 
tions and long and painful massaging at last saved 
the arm, though it became forever crippled. 

While he was in Britain recovering, the fighting 
went on until, after two years and three months, the 
Arabs were at long last brought to terms. ‘The 
country was made a British protectorate, and slav- 
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ery ended. ‘Sultan’? Mlozi was later found hiding 
in a cellar, and was hanged. The fight for the road 
was won. 

But the work of creating good trade over the 
road, and of creating plantations to give labor to 
the Africans there, still remained. John Moir went 
on with the work of making new trading stations 
in different parts of the land. He was called by the 
Africans Mandala, which means “‘bright twinkling,” 
because of the shining of the sun on his spectacles 
which he always wore. So they called the stores 
Mandala too. 

Those stores—all of them bearing that name— 
now stretch from Lake Tanganyika down the many 
hundreds of miles to Portuguese East Africa and the 
ocean. lan Hay writes in his preface to Mr. Fred- 
erick Moir’s thrilling book, After Livingstone: An 
African Trade Romance:* ‘Today, throughout the 
length and breadth of Nyasaland Protectorate and 
Northern Rhodesia, the word ‘Mandala,’ inscribed 
on a trading store, or a wayside shanty, or upon a 
rough board nailed to a tree-trunk, is interpreted as 
meaning: “Here you will receive fair dealing and 
decent treatment.’ ” 

Frederick Moir was glad when, the next year, 
he was well enough to sail again from Scotland 
to Lake Nyasa. The Africans were rejoiced to see 
their bearded Sikumoyo back again. And to his 


1 Hodder & Stoughton, London. 
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great joy Moir was able to tramp northward two 
hundred and twenty miles along “the road.” 


Thirty years have passed. Frederick Moir, his 
beard now white, his crippled arm still a witness of 
the old fight for the road, goes over the land of the 
lake for a last visit. 

Here on the slopes of the lovely Mlanji Mountain 
he sees spreading before him the tea-plantations of 
the Company that he went out to found. The fac- 
tory is alongside, its plant run by a water turbine 
driven from the mountain stream. In place of the 
old horrors of the slave-gangs, here are happy Afri- 
cans—free, earning a good wage. Older boys and 
girls, men and women, tend the tea plants, pluck and 
wither and ferment the leaves, and attend to the 
machinery for rolling, drying, and packing the tea. 
Nearer the lakeside and in all directions are other 
plantations, here of cotton, there of sisal fibre, to- 
bacco everywhere, and in all the plantations Nyasa- 
land Africans at work in free happy life. Blantyre, 
in the old days a small Scottish mission station, is 
a commercial capital with banks and public libraries, 
halls and law courts, football and cricket clubs. By 
the old manse of the mission station stands a beauti- 
ful church, a hospital where the Africans are treated 
in the bright wards, and a fine educational institu- 
tion where the boys and girls learn to be strong, 
healthy, happy, Christian citizens. 
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The good ship Queen Victoria, sturdy enough 
for any storms, carries Frederick Moir along the 
flourishing coasts of Lake Nyasa. The Africans at 
village after village, and in tribe after tribe, come 
down to talk with their beloved Sikumoyo, as they 
still call him. They read to him addresses of wel- 
come. Here are three sentences from one of them, 
written by the village natives themselves, which sum 
up the story of this fight between exploitation and 
free labor: 

“The people of this country look upon you as their 
saviour, who liberated them from the Arabs... . 
We are glad we are free now and the country is free 
from the slave trade; this is due to your efforts and 
sufferings. All the people of this country are called 
the children of Sikumoyo.” 


VI 
A KING OF MEN 


NE day in 1920 a tall black man, ninety years 

old, erect on his spirited horse and with an 

iron hand on the reins, sat watching the finishing 
touches being given to the aerodrome that his sub- 
jects had made. He was the greatest man of his 
race in Africa, Chief Khama of the Bamangwato. 
He was making ready for the Silver Queen, the first 
aeroplane to fly from the far north over Bech- 
uanaland where he ruled. ‘This land,* bordering the 
Transvaal on the west, a long way south of the 
lake region where the Moirs worked, is a rolling 
open veldt land of cattle pasture, with no lakes and 
few streams, so that it suffers often from drought, 
a part of the vast tableland of South Central Africa. 
As he sat there, his wise old eyes looking out over 
the tremendous plain and the undulating cattle lands, 
he could look back to a day more than three-quarters 
of a century earlier, when as a lithe, swift-footed 
boy of thirteen he had stood by his fierce witch-doctor 
father, Chief Sekhome, watching a white man who 
had come riding on a hornless ox into his land from 


1See map, page 63. 
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the south—David Livingstone. ‘The interval that 
lay between those two days is a story of battle that 
never ceased—battle between the forces that have 
tried to drag the African down and the forces that 
have tried to build him up with stronger life. White 
men tried and are trying to exploit Khama’s people. 
White men gave and are giving their lives to uplift 
and help them. Black men did and are doing their 
level worst to poison the life of his people. Black 
men have lived and died, and are living and ready 
to die, to help them. It is not a fight of white versus 
black, but, as we shall see, of exploiters against 
helpers, of wolves against shepherds. 

Born in a refuge whither his mother, with the 
other women of the tribe, had been hunted by the 
wild Matabele warriors in the cruel killing days, 
Khama, like a Colossus, bridges in the single stride 
of one life more amazing changes in his land than 
the previous thousand years had seen. That life 
spanned the long period from the pioneer explora- 
tions of David Livingstone to several years after the 
end of the Great War. Let us glance swiftly at 
some episodes in his story. 

Khama lived, at the end of boyhood and the be- 
ginning of manhood, in Shoshong, with its thirty 
thousand Bamangwato people, at the foot of a rocky 
range of mountains. It was a town of round huts 
built of mud and wattle, terrorized by wolves and 
hyenas which even raided the outskirts and captured 
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babies that had crawled a little distance away from 
the home hut. But more than the fear of beasts 
was the tyranny of the witch-doctors, of evil spirits, 
and of Matabele raiders. Young Khama was at that 
time one of the hunters of the tribe. Full six feet 
in height, of sinewy strength, he could run with 
the swiftness of a horse. 

A fierce king-lion raided the herds of the Bam- 
angwato, crushing the skull of an ox with a blow of 
his terrible paw. The hunters who went after him 
always returned empty-handed. One day a band 
of the young hunters of the tribe started out. At 
night round a blazing fire they boasted of how they 
would destroy the lion next day—all except Khama, 
who was silent. Then they wrapped themselves in 
their skins and slept. But in the morning they woke 
in amazement to see their young chieftain striding 
toward them with the skin and mane of the king- 
lion over his shoulders. And no one ever heard 
Khama speak of the feat. 

At the age of twenty Khama went to the capital 
town of a neighboring tribe, and there he learned, 
from missionaries who had come out from Germany, 
to read and to write, and became a Christian. What 
led Khama into the fights of his life was the teach- 
ing that he found as a Christian in the Bible. He 
became sure that human life was sacred; that God 
was not the devil-spirit to please whom the witch- 
doctors pranced and poisoned, but a kind Father, and 
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a Judge of good and evil; and that men, whether 
black or white, were made by God to be clean, brave, 
sober and strong. 

First Khama’s fierce old father ordered him to 
marry more wives than one. ‘To be a great chief 
you must do so,” said old Sekhome. Khama refused, 
knowing that a Christian loves and weds one wife 
only. Sekhome was furious, but Khama was stub- 
born, and he won. 

Drought came—the crops withered, the cattle 
starved. ‘The witch-doctors pleaded with Khama to 
let them perform the incantations for rain. He re- 
fused. The cattle died; the ground gasped; men 
and women almost starved. Khama called together 
his people and day after day prayed to God for rain. 
Within a week torrential rain drenched the earth and 
the cattle and the people flourished. 

The sorceries of Sekhome were not finished. He 
plotted, unnatural villain that he was, against the 
very life of his son. One night Khama woke up and > 
heard wild chantings and the clashing of bones. It 
was the dance of death in front of his hut; the wild 
witch-doctors, robed in dead men’s bones and hair, 
pranced in ghastly unison around a leaping fire. 
Khama made straight for them; they fled into the 
darkness; he kicked the fire to pieces, and went back 
to sleep. 

But Khama’s greatest battles still lay ahead. And 
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they were not only with black men but with white 
men—British men—who were trying to exploit and 
poison his tribe. Yet other white men were to be 
his strongest allies in that long stiff fight. 

It began in this way. Khama had put a stop to 
the terrible drinking that used to go on among the 
Bamangwato, but while he was away at the head of 
his cavalry, fighting the Matabele, his younger 
brother Khamane gathered the bad old men around 
him. 

‘Put on the heathen war-caps,’* he said. ‘‘Let 
us brew Kaffir beer; let us have the dances of the 
young men and the rites of boguera,’ the throwing 
of the enchanted dice, the witch-trials by ordeal. 
Away with Khama and his Christian orders.”’ So he 
spoke, and the words went from one to another. 

A chief came from another tribe and asked for 
drink. Khamane made some for him. When 
-Khama returned from the war and found drink- 
ing going on, his anger flamed up. He grasped a 
flaming torch and with his own hand fired the roof 
of the hut over the head of his drunken brother 
and the visiting chief. Men muttered against 
Khama. But his steel jaws shut like a vice and his 
eyes glinted. ‘When I was still a lad,” he cried, ‘“‘I 
used to think how I could govern my town and what 


1 Head-dresses made of hair. 
2 Primitive ceremonies of morally corrupt character. 
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kind of kingdom it should be. One thing I de- 


termined—lI would not rule over a drunken town or 
people. I will not have drink in this town. If 
you must have it, you must leave the tribe.” 

A villainous kind of brandy called Cape Smoke, 
blended of grape-spirit and tobacco juice, was made 
in South Africa by white men. It was not only sold 
to the Africans with horrible effects, but white farm- 
ers even paid wages in it, and defended themselves 
by saying, “It helps to kill the natives off and keep 
their numbers down.” This drink drove men mad. 
It was a disgusting, disgraceful form of exploitation 
and murder—more detestable in some ways than 
slavery, because it was cloaked in hypocrisy and 
pretence. Khama made up his mind to fight the 
poison. He knew it was to be the greatest fight of 
his life, for on all sides of Africa the white man had 
made enormous fortunes by trading spirits with 
Africans. 

White men began to bring this brandy into 
Khama’s country. Khama told them one by one 
that he would not have it sold to his people nor 
given to his brother. ‘They took little notice. So 
at the New Year (1873) he called the white men 
all together, twenty-one of them, and said: “I have 
made a law that no man shall bring brandy into 
this country or sell it in this town. All brandy 
found will be destroyed. I shall fine its owner and | 
I shall expel him from my country.” 
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“But,” said one, ‘when I want to have a drink, 
may I not do so?” 

“T do not want to interfere with your personal 
habits,” he replied, ‘but when you let my people 
have it, I shall punish you.” 

That very week-end several of the white traders 
got wildly drunk. They started fighting one an- 
other. Khama strode down to the place. The men 
lay senseless on the floor, their shirts stained with 
blood. Khama turned for counsel to the home of his 
friend, the white man whom he trusted, Mr. Hep- 
burn, the missionary. Mr. Hepburn was ill in bed 
with fever, but he rose to go down to see for him- 
self. When he got there he felt sick with very shame 
and fury that his own white brother-men should 
make worse than beasts of themselves. 

“T will clear them out of my land,” said Khama. 

He called the traders together on the Monday in 
his kgotla (the chief’s enclosure). When the white 
men were before him, Khama spoke to them. ‘These 
are the words written down that day by Mr. Hep- 
burn, who heard them: 

“You think you can despise my laws because I 
am a black man. Well, I am black, but I am chief 
of my own country ... and I shall maintain the 
laws you insult and despise.’ Then he named the 
white men one by one and gave his sentence: 

“You and you and you and you, take everything 
you have, strip the corrugated iron off the roofs, 
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gather all your possessions, and go. More, if there | 
is any other white man here who does not like my 
laws, let him go too. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves. J am trying to lead my people accord- 
ing to the Word of God, which we have received 
from you white people, and you show us an example 
of wickedness. You know that some of my brothers 
have learned to like drink, and you tempt them with 
it. I make an end of it today. Go! Take your 
cattle, leave my town, and never come back.” 

There was dead silence. It spelt ruin to some of 
them. The chief rose and went to his house. A few 
of them followed him. 

‘Have pity on us, Khama,” they said. 

Pity) (Pity he cried,’ I had /pity on youre 
warned you. But you despised me. Now I will 
have pity—but for my own people.” 

‘“T have grown up in this land,” said one. ‘‘We 
are old friends.”’ 

“What,” cried Khama, “you dare say that? You 
who made a promise to me and then brought casks 
of drink to the river and smuggled them into the 
country? You say you are my friend? You are 
my worst enemy. Go!” 

So he drove away the men who had poisoned his 
land; and later the British Government, when it 
made a protectorate over all his land, agreed to the 
same law against drink that Khama had made. 
Khama, the earliest prohibition ruler in the world, 
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carried his law with a lone, courageous, steel-willed 
grip, for conscience’ sake and for love of his people, 
whom he regarded as his children. 

Khama’s fight was not, we repeat, a fight of 
black men against white, but of good black and 
good white men against bad black and bad white 
men. FExploiters, spirit smugglers, witch-doctors, 
he fought. ‘The Christian schools started by mis- 
sionaries from England he helped and supported. 
It was a crusade of good versus evil. 

Khama is dead. He died February 21, 1923. 
The bitter fight between the exploiter and the helper 
of his people is not over. His tribe has a bigger 
population than it ever had, it is richer in cattle, 
healthier and happier. A great church that he and. 
his tribe built stands where the old witch-doctors 
pranced. There are schools for children. But the 
forces that are continuously trying to make money 
for white men by selling poisonous spirits to Afri- 
cans are even now quietly plotting to get their way. 
Will they win? 

In the long run the question whether Khama’s 
land, and indeed Africa as a whole, is to be happy 
and healthy and free, or wretched and suffering and 
enslaved, lies with two sets of people: the tribal 
leaders on the one side, and on the other the white 
people, both those who live in Africa and those in 
the home-lands who decide the laws that shall be 
made for Africa and the kind of trading that shall 
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go on between the white and the African peoples. 

Christian teachers who are taking education to 
the new young life of the Bamangwato and of other 
tribes like them, and traders and business men from 
America or Britain or Europe who are sharing in 
the commerce between their native lands and Africa, 
are all helping to make or to mar the new young 
Africa, as well as the relations between white and 
black the world over. Above all, those who, like the 
hero of the next chapter, go out from America to 
help build the character of African youth on the 
rock-foundation of following in the footsteps of 
the Hero of Heroes, are the master-builders of the 
new world of tomorrow. 


VII 
A BRIDGE BUILDER 


RACK! crack! went the ox-driver’s long whip 
as the boy, Fred Bridgman, tried to take the 
place of the tall Zulu who drove the team of oxen 
that were dragging his father’s wagon through the 
sweltering African coast lands. Mile after mile the 
ten-year-old boy walked, though in the heat of the 
day he was glad to climb out of the blazing sun- 
shine into the caverned shadow of the covered 
wagon, and to sleep there on a pile of skins as the 
wagon reeled and lurched forward slowly over the 
boulder-strewn land. 

As the sun went down, a call came to halt. The 
bullocks were outspanned. Soon the flames of the 
campfire leapt under the deepening sky, while the 
venison of a deer that had been shot along the way 
began to grill above the blaze. 

After supper another call was sounded and the 
Zulu men came and stood around the fire, with its 
ruddy flame lighting their black skins and making 
them look like splendid statues in ebony. ‘Then 
Fred’s father, Henry M. Bridgman, asked the pro- 
tection of God on the camp through the night, a 
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prayer made even more real by the weird howling of 
a wild beast in the neighboring bush. So the boy fell 
into dreamless sleep under the open sky, the friendly 
fire gleaming'like a protective watchful eye. 

The Bridgman family was on trek inland from 
Durban, the port on the eastern coast of South 
Africa.*| ‘They had had to wait for weeks until the 
tivers, which had been running high, had become 
shallower. Even now, as they came to a river the 
next day, the long team of sixteen oxen in double 
yoke had to swim the stream while Mr. Bridgman 
hung on to the stern of the wagon to balance it and 
keep it from capsizing with all his kit. 

Fred enjoyed every hour of the journey, up hill 
and down dale under the blue African sky. Every 
bird that fluttered from bush to bush he knew by 
name. All the living things that crept and ran and 
flew, from lizard to snake, and from deer to ostrich, 
filled him with the joy of living in some stupendous 
zoological garden. Fred would go off for days with 
the Zulu boys, talking the language like one of them- 
selves, and drinking in through eyes and ears and 
every pore the sights and sounds, the scents and the 
warmth, that were later to draw him back irresistibly 
to the South Africa that he loved. 

The ox-wagon journey was one that Fred’s father 
took every year to the meeting which was held when, 
from many different directions, by wagon and on 


1See map, page 63. 
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horseback :as well as afoot, Zulus and white men 
came together to talk over their work as Christian 
people in that land. When the meetings were over, 
the Bridgman family went back to their home on 
the coast. There Fred could tell, as he looked 
over the harbor at Durban, the nationality of every 
ship by its flag. 

,Soon the time came when Fred had to be sent 
to school in America, his parents’ native land. He 
was eleven when his father put him and his sister 
Amy aboard a ship for the long passage across the 
Atlantic to New York. There they were met by an 
older brother and sister, who started out with them 
at once to make the rounds of the stores for neces- 
sary purchases. Missing Fred at one stage of their 
progress, they looked everywhere, only to see him 
stealthily drawing a bead with his South African 
sling-shot on a bird that had alighted on a nearby 
lamp post. He was quickly captured and admon- 
ished that he was now in civilization, with the wilds 
of Africa behind him. 

Fred and Amy went to live with their uncle in New 
Britain, Connecticut, while they attended school. 
The kind of boy Fred was is indicated by a letter 
that he wrote during this time in America to one 
of his friends: 

“After refreshments J. B.S. called on several for 
speeches, and I feared he might call on me for my 
oration, sol shinned up atree. But all the girls had 
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to keep looking up where I was, and then when 
J. B.S. asked Amy where I had gone she couldn’t 
make any circumlocution but had to tell him right 
out, so then I was ‘treed.’ Well, the long and short 
of it was, I had to give my oration and Zulu whoop. 
That made me heartily tired.” 

Fred’s father and mother had very little money to 
spare for their children’s education. Fred, how- 
ever, had a great deal of courage, and earned his 
education in high school and afterward in Oberlin 
College by working during the vacations in a num- 
ber of different ways. One summer he went off to 
Block Island as head waiter in a hotel. Here one 
day he had a thrilling and dangerous experience. 
As he and a number of his comrades were bathing 
in the surf, several of them got out beyond their 
depth. Again and again Fred went out and hauled 
one after another back, but at last he himself, utterly 
exhausted, had to be dragged up the beach. ‘Then 
he had to go to the parents of the one boy he had- 
failed to save and to tell them of his death. 

While at Oberlin he was appointed to make an 
important oration, one of the highest honors for a 
student in the college. ‘The letter he wrote to his 
mother after she had sent him from South Africa 
her praise, shows the grit that was in Fred Bridg- 
man. He wrote: 

“Tam glad you liked my oration. You speak as 
though I had got through my grunting and groan- 
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ing, but that is not the case. The better the pro- 
duction of my pen, you may be sure there is just 
so much more sweating and moaning in proportion. 
You also say you don’t see where I got such a knowl- 
edge of history. Well, I tell you I studied history 
for six or seven weeks before I wrote a word of that 
piece. I sat up after twelve o’clock nights for weeks 
together, reading. J read two volumes of five hun- 
dred pages each, besides smaller books and all the 
articles I could find that came within ten miles of 
my subject. I spent three weeks writing the thing 
and two in drilling on the delivery. During the en- 
tire operation I lost ten pounds of flesh.” 

All this reading and writing was done in spite 
of serious eye-trouble. 

Fred had made up his mind as a boy not to follow 
his father’s missionary calling. ‘No missionary life 
for me,” he said. ‘“There’s going to be one rich man 
in the Bridgman family and I’m going to be that 
wone. )) Dhe callvoft\vthesadventure of ‘the: ocean 
caught him. He wondered whether he would go 
into the Navy or the Merchant Marine. A little 
later he thought of choosing the life of a gymnasium 
instructor. He spent a summer at the Y. M.C. A. 
College in Springfield, taking a physical director’s 
training, and became an expert with Indian clubs, 
vaulting horse, the long and high jump and the par- 
allel bars, and all the rest. His aim in this work 
was not just to build brawn and make muscle, but 
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to develop an all-round manhood in which body, 
mind, and spirit, were balanced. One summer when 
he was working as instructor to earn his college ex- 
penses, he refused to use in his gymnastic enter- 
tainment and exhibitions an ex-circus performer who 
lived an evil life. By doing this, Fred risked losing 
his job and thus having no money to support him 
for his next year at college, but he did not flinch 
from his stand. 

It was at this time that the feeling gradually 
grew stronger and stronger in him, in company with 
a group of a dozen of his fellow students, that he 
must throw his life into the work of carrying the 
good news of Jesus into lands where it was not 
known. He kept to this purpose, and in 1897, after 
he had been graduated from college and from the 
theological seminary, he sailed with his young wife, 
the daughter of a distinguished missionary to Japan, 
back to South Africa. His sister, who had married 
a missionary, had already preceded him. Within 
six months from the time Fred arrived in his native 
land of Natal he was again talking the Zulu lan- 
guage like a Zulu. He was stationed first in a hill 
village not far from the sea coast, Imfumi, the very 
place where he had been born. 

Thus Fred Bridgman began a life work that 
touched Africa for good in a score of ways. From 
the first his knowledge of the Zulu language and 
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customs, and his sympathy with the native point of 
view, gave him a strong hold on their affections. 
He was the kind of man that drew their confidence 
and that of the white residents of South Africa as 
well. Of medium height, solidly built, he went at 
things with vigor and enthusiasm. His face could 
be wreathed in smiles in friendly chat or set with 
determination when in pursuit of his object. His 
eyes could twinkle with fun or pierce the soul of 
someone guilty of sham or lying. A man of great 
faith and of warm devotion, he inspired faith and 
devotion in the lives of those who knew him. 

Although his first work took him out among the 
people in the villages, he soon saw that he was face 
to face with grave problems that had their origin 
in the cities. As he watched the boys of the tribal 
villages growing up, minding the cattle out in the 
sparse grazing pastures, he found that directly they 
got into their ’teens they packed up their small kit, 
and with their bundle on their shoulder went off 
over the hills to the big city port at Durban. 

So he went himself to Durban and saw the often 
disgusting hovels in which these boys were obliged 
to live at the back of their employers’ premises. 
These filthy places, not fit to house hogs in, he photo- 
graphed, and, making a stereopticon lecture, he 
gathered together a body of men called the Native 
Affairs Reform Association and horrified them with 
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his pictures of things as they were. This roused 
them to see that better hostels must be made for 
the boys. 

Zulu girls and women came walking in troops 
down the road into Durban from the villages. On 
their heads were balanced great jars of beer. These 
jars of beer were being brought down from the vil- 
lages to sell to the boys who had come into Durban 
to live and work. On Saturdays and Sundays es- 
pecially the dealers in this Kaffir beer and in spirits 
plied their trade among the Zulu youth. There was 
no Christian King Khama in Durban to enforce 
prohibition, and the drunkenness among the boys 
was appalling. Fred Bridgman leaped into the fray. 
He not only fought against this trade in liquor, but 
he worked to provide clean, comfortable dormitories 
in which girls and women, coming into the city from 
the villages with goods to sell, could sleep in secur- 
ity and comfort. 

Away inland, however, came news of the need of 
Negro boys, hundreds of thousands of them, in the 
even greater city of Johannesburg. There on the 
great Witwaters Rand, or Reef, as this seventy- 
mile ridge of gold-bearing rock is called from which 
a large part of the world’s gold comes, are upwards 
of a quarter of a million Bantu boys and young 
men brought in from villages hundreds of miles 
away to work in the mines, homes, and shops. Bantu 
is the name of the race of Negro people who live 
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not only around Johannesburg but through the 
larger part of Central and South Central Africa. 

Look now at the boys in one of the typical vil- 
lages from which they depart at the call of the 
white labor recruiter. They live in round huts of 
poles and mud with a conical top, wear little clothing 
in the hot sun, hunt the wild beasts of the forest, 
or fish in the stream, or lead the cattle to pasture. 
They can run and leap, throw spears and ride cattle. 
Their mothers and sisters grind and pound the 
mealies (Indian corn) for supper, and round the 
village fire they hear the stories of the ancient heroes 
of the tribe. They worship the spirits in the trees 
or streams. ‘The chief’s word is their law. 

The labor recruiter leads these boys away with 
the understandable lure of wages. ‘Their splendid 
limbs are thrust into ugly, dirty, evil-smelling clothes. 
They put down the spear and the cattle-stick and 
take up the pick and the shovel. ‘They herd with 
hundreds of other boys in cubicles within the com- 
pounds, or walled enclosures, of which there are 
scores up and down the Reef. They go down out 
of the sunshine into the blackness of the mines. 

Boys whose fathers never heard any sounds save 
the throb of the tribal drum, the roar of the lion, 
the chatter of monkeys, exchange these for the rattle 
of pounding machinery, the whistle of the mine 
siren, the honk of the auto-horn. They exchange 
the marvels of the medicine-man for the wonders 
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of the movie, the tales told round the village fire 
for the stories of the gambling group. Not only 
in the mines but also in the factories, shops, and 
homes of Johannesburg are these boys found. They 
do all the heavy work and drudgery of the place. 
While the mine workers live in the compounds, the 
other laborers live in slums in the most undesirable 
sections of the city, or else in separate villages, called 
locations, quite apart from the white people whom 
they serve. 

Those quarter of a million Bantu boys are called 
to leap, in the few years of growth into manhood, 
the abysses that it has taken the white races two 
thousand years to cross, from primitive savagery to 
twentieth-century industrial-mechanical civilization. 
They need, above everything, bridge builders to lead 
them across. Far away from their homes, living in 
these compounds, slums, and locations, with no 
mothers or sisters to look after them or to keep 
them company, no chief to tell them what to do, 
the Bantu youth of Johannesburg need, as much as 
any in the world, a big brother to come and help 
them, a chief to guide their life. 

Up and down the miles of the Reef went Fred 
Bridgman, first on his bicycle and then on his motor- 
cycle, his eyes glowing as he saw these boys and 
longed to help them. In common with other devoted 
servants of Christ, he was doing all that could be 
done through the methods of preaching-services and 
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of night schools in the compounds. And he was 
seeing results, on a small scale. But there were so 
many needs that still other ways of helping must 
be found, and as he sped along he saw marvelous 
impossible pictures in his mind’s eye, and dreamed of 
things of which those boys had never even heard the 
names. | 

He saw the rough, dirty yards where boys gam- 
bled and cursed each other, or went out to get drunk 
and make beasts of themselves. He dreamed of 
gymnasia where they could box, jump, play net-ball 
and develop strong, clean bodies. He saw them sick 
and suffering. He dreamed of doctors’ dispensaries, 
where they might come to expert trained nurses for 
ointment and medicines. He saw their gloomy, 
dirty hovels. He dreamed of cheerful, well-lighted 
rooms where young men could come and debate, hear 
lectures, see lantern slides or motion pictures. 

His imagination ran riot. You might have 
thought him mad. He imagined tennis courts, and 
a whole league of Bantu tennis players up and down 
the Reef. He could see those boys, now gambling 
on the dirty ground, in a cozy, clean room, play- 
ing checkers, chess, table-tennis, shuffie-board, and 
the rest. Impossible! Bridgman—a good name for 
a bridge builder—crossed the Atlantic to America. 
There, from the platform and in private conversa- 
tion, he told the ugly reality of those boys’ lives and 
the dreams that he had dreamt of what might be 
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done. He was able to make many friends see the 
vision with him. ‘We will help you make your 
dream bridge come true,” they cried. So money 
was raised and helpers were secured. 

He sailed back to Africa, and plunged once more 
into his heavy task of preaching and supervising 
churches and schools through sixty miles of territory. 
But now he added to his regular duties further 
preparation for putting down on solid earth the 
dreams he had been having. His associates, the 
Rev. and Mrs. Ray E. Phillips, who were trained 
social workers, began to make some of those dreams 
real by providing motion pictures for the men in 
the compounds, and by drawing little groups of 
the boys into a kind of Bantu equivalent for the 
Scouts, which they called the Pathfinders. New 
friends, men of prominence and influence in the 
white community, rallied around Dr. Bridgman as 
they saw what all this service for the Bantu miners 
and laborers would mean to the country. ‘The 
Chamber of Commerce, the Chamber of Mines, and 
many individuals contributed liberally to the building 
of his ‘dream bridge.” 

Finally, after six years of toiling and planning, 
the foundations of a great building were laid on © 
land that had been given for the purpose by the city 
of Johannesburg. Day by day it rose into the pile 
now known all over the world as the Bantu Men’s 
Social Center. It would take a book far longer 
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than this one to tell about the many different kinds 
of activities that grew up around that Center. 

More and more motion picture shows were pro- 
vided to interest the young Bantu men and to give 
them some happy occupation for their minds other 
than gambling. ‘Today under the direction of the 
Center over two hundred shows a month are given, 
up and down the Reef. To the Gamma Sigma Club, 
founded for debates, discussions and lectures, the 
young men come in large numbers; and the greatest 
of men from many lands, visiting Johannesburg, are 
proud to talk to and discuss problems with this liv- 
ing club of Bantu men. The Tennis Club organizes 
tournaments up and down the Reef, and the Boxing 
Club gives not training.alone but exhibition bouts 
with medal awards; while hand-ball, volley-ball and 
basket-ball are in order every day of the week. 

The children of the city as well as the working- 
men drew Dr. Bridgman’s attention. Playgrounds 
were secured for them at a number of places, where 
they came flocking after school to join in sports and 
games. Three or four hundred boys and girls now 
play every week during the summer in the volley-ball 
and basket-ball leagues. From different schools up 
and down the Reef Bantu boys’ teams have been 
trained to play football, and interschool league 
games go on throughout the winter; while a number 
of field hockey girls’ school teams may be seen on 
any winter Saturday afternoon at their game. 
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The Pathfinders were given headquarters in the 
new building, and troops of them along the Reef 
multiplied until there are now thirty-seven, with over 
a thousand Bantu boys enrolled and enjoying the 
hikes, games, and movies provided especially for 
them. When Sir Robert Baden-Powell, head of the 
Boy Scout movement in Great Britain and founder 
of the world Boy Scout movement, came to Johan- 
nesburg, the Pathfinders held a rally in the gymna- 
sium of the Bantu Men’s Social Center. Over seven 
hundred of these black Scouts were present with their 
banners, drums, and bugles, and Sir Robert ad- 
dressed them on the origin of the idea of the Boy 
Scout movement. He told them that he had first 
thought of the Scouts while he was an officer en- 
gaged in the Boer War in South Africa, and men- 
tioned the splendid character of the Zulu young man 
who had been associated with him in one of his 
campaigns. 

While this great and splendid enterprise was 
being developed Dr. Bridgman never forgot or neg- 
lected that part of the work which was of such vital 
help to the boys in the compounds, the religious and 
educational. He directed and helped the little 
groups meeting regularly in the compounds of the 
gold and coal mines through the Transvaal. But to 
his mind these two phases of the work were really 
one. He believed it was a religious service to 
strengthen, develop, and purify the social life. His 
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whole activity was rooted in the desire to build the 
Kingdom of God in Africa. 

‘Dr. Bridgman’s ‘influence over the natives was 
very great, an influence which grew out of the sin- 
cere affection which he had for them and the cor- 
responding confidence which they felt in him. 
Coupled with this affection was a courageous and 
self-forgetting willingness to do anything within his 
power to further their interests. As an example of 
this, an incident from the great strike of 1922 is 
in point. | 

This strike almost amounted to a rebellion of the 
white miners in Johannesburg, and feeling against 
the Negro workers and their families was running 
high. The strife grew so serious that the govern- 
ment authorities decided upon the bombardment of 
Fordsburgh, a section of the city which contained a 
large native population. All the inhabitants were 
notified to leave. The natives were terrified and 
did not know where to go. Firing was going on all 
about them, trenches had been thrown up across 
some of the streets, field guns were booming in the 
distance, military aeroplanes were circling overhead. 
No one knew where the next sniper’s shot would 
come from. Dr. Bridgman immediately went to see 
government officials regarding arrangements for tak- 
ing the people to a place of safety. ‘The officials 
would not assume responsibility for moving the peo- 
ple. So he took the task upon himself, although it 
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was a dangerous business to give any open aid 
to the natives because of the strong feeling of the 
strikers against them. Like a shepherd with his 
sheep he started out at the head of a great proces- 
sion of four thousand men, women, and children, 
to lead them across a city in the throes of civil dis- 
order and under martial law. He had no permis- 
sion to show for any such undertaking. At every 
street intersection he had to meet a policeman who 
asked for his credentials. “These he did not have, 
but to policeman after policeman he put the dilemma: 
‘Either let me pass or take the responsibility for this 
crowd yourself.’’ Confronted with this choice, the 
policemen all chose the lesser of two evils, and so it 
was that the convoy reached safety some miles away 
from their homes. 

Worn out in body while yet comparatively young, 
Dr. Bridgman died in the summer of 1925 in 
America, where he had gone to get more help for 
Africa. But his heart was in his native land, and 
there today his ashes rest beside those of his parents, 
who, like him, had given their lives to bring the 
light of Christ to the Dark Continent. 

His work goes on. Today there are scores of 
centers in places far distant from Johannesburg 
where church buildings have been erected, and where 
the gospel is being preached and taught and lived 
by the same boys who first came to know Christ 
through Dr. Bridgman’s teaching and influence in 
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the mining compounds. Up and down the Reef, 
Mrs. Bridgman and all those who had gathered 
around her husband to help his Bantu boys have ex- 
tended their friendly work. It now touches more 
than fifty mining compounds containing tens of thou- 
sands of Negro miners and laborers, and is making 
happier and better the boys whom Dr. Bridgman 
loved to lead, and who without his work and his col- 
leagues’ could so easily tumble down into the abyss 
across which he built this splendid bridge. 


VII 
YOUTH IN UGANDA 


HUNDRED bronze-skinned boys held their 

breath as the outside-left of the Budo “Old 
Boys’ team raced up just inside the touch-line, 
dribbling and dodging, and then, with a flash of his 
swift bare brown foot, passed to the waiting center- 
forward. The ball was missed by the opposing 
right-back by a hair-breadth. The “Old Boys” 
center-forward, taking the ball, jerked to the right 
to dodge the determined charge of the other full- 
back of the school team. ‘Then with a swinging 
swift shot he sent the ball clean into the top right- 
hand corner between the posts. A roar of cheer- 
ing went up. In two minutes the long whistle of 
the referee sounded. 

The match had been between the best team of 
the King’s School at Budo, Uganda, and the “Old 
Boys” team of the same school. The “Old Boys” 
had won by a bare goal. The boys, “old” and pres- 
ent, streamed off the field together, talking of the 
play of the different team favorites. The “Old 
Boys” were soon swinging astride their push-bikes 
—one or two on motor-bikes—and pedaling off 
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to their homes. Most of them lived in Mengo, ten 
miles off, where the king’s home is on the top of a 
hill, with the British Government’s headquarters 
on the top of another hill close by at Kampala, and 
the Cathedral, the most beautiful building in the 
whole land, crowning the top of a third hill, Nami- 
rembe. 

The schoolboys themselves trailed into the school 
grounds, where there was soon a hum and stir of 
life all over the place. Here from’ the carpenter’s 
bench came the buzz of saws, the swish of shav- 
ings, and the tap of the mallet. Looking in at the 
windows of the shop one could see the boys making 
tables and desks, spade handles, chairs, and many 
other things that their forefathers never dreamed 
of. The very school itself was built by the boys, 
the bricks made and laid, the windows shaped 
and framed, and doors constructed. Most of these 
boys are the sons of local chiefs. 

One boy was making a revolving bookcase for 
the king who, at the capital, can be seen driving 
down in his Rolls-Royce to the side of the opposite 
hill to the bookshop, which is run by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. ‘There he can buy 
books that will help him and his prime minister and 
chiefs to rule their country wisely. Other boys 
were weaving wickerwork chairs from tough twigs 
brought from trees near the lakeside. 

In some schools, at six o’clock in the morning the 
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boys, like thousands of other young men and women 
of Uganda, are up and out and off with hoes (iron 
hoes with crooked wooden handles) over their 
shoulders, their brown bodies gleaming in the early 
sun. They trudge barefoot along the footpaths into 
the fields. The fields are full of young cotton plants, 
and the boys are fighting the weeds that, under the 
hot sun in the warm damp earth, thrive like black 
magic. For two hours before school they work there 
in the cotton fields, where the plants grow so swiftly 
that, within three months of sowing, the white balls 
of cotton—and some of the best cotton in the world 
it is—are shining in the sun, and the boys are out 
picking and stuffing it into sacks. The cotton is 
then crammed into two-hundred-pound bales, which 
are carried on the heads of men down to waiting 
motor-lorries. ‘The lorries come down one after the 
other in harvest-time, loaded with tons of cotton. 
This cotton is indeed changing the very life of 
the land. Scores of thousands of families are at 
work on it. It is not only changing the life of 
Uganda, however, it is even affecting America four 
thousand miles away. For these boys, and their 
sisters, and their fathers and mothers, are growing 
the cotton which supplies Lancashire and which is 
steadily and increasingly displacing in that market 
the cotton grown by their Negro cousins in America. 
So we are all bound up together in the one inextric- 


able bundle of life today. 
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The lorries when loaded are driven along the road 
to a ginning factory. There the cotton is carried in, 
the bales are undone, and in the ginning machines 
the cotton fabric itself is worked away from the 
seeds. ‘The factory has a white man at its head, but 
the machines are tended by the men and older boys 
of the country. 

The boy in the ginning factory does not work 
over-long hours. Dressed in a cotton shirt and 
footer shorts, he stands at his machine or bears the 
cotton to the feeders. He lives in a hut, for his 
home is many miles away in a village. His food is 
very cheap. Bananas, for instance, are a staple 
food, and they grow by the million. The working 
boy of Uganda gets good wages for his work. And 
this is one reason why cotton is changing the life 
of the land. For the boy easily saves a good deal 
of money from his wages, and he begins to buy 
things for himself and for the home that he means 
to make soon. 

Of course, if he is a weak weed, he will spend his 
money on drink and general self-indulgence. But 
if he is one of the thousands who have been edu- 
cated, probably at a mission school,’ he will buy 
desirable things that he and others can enjoy. The 
first thing he buys is usually a bicycle. Nearly every 
boy in regular work in Uganda owns a bicycle. 


1 Nine-tenths of the schools of Africa have been created and run 
by the missionaries of different nations. 
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In one small town in a single cotton season an Indian 
dealer recently sold five thousand bicycles to Bag- 
anda * working boys. 

Some of the boys enjoy reading, and there are 
now a number of books, though still too few, printed 
in the language of Uganda. The youth even has 
his paper to read. It is called the Grey Heron. 
It is a quaint name for this paper, which is edited 
and printed entirely at Nairobi in Kenya Colony by 
Baganda men. The grey heron is a bird that stands: 
in the fields of Uganda all day without showing any 
movement, but taking in everything that is going 
on. Then in the evening it flies away up into a tree, 
where it meets ten or twenty others, and they all 
chatter, making a terrible din. The Baganda say 
that the heron family are all discussing in the tree 
the things the grey heron has seen during the day; 
so that is the reason why the paper has that name. 
Through it the boy learns about the news of the 
great outside world: an industrial strike; a football 
match between American and British teams; an up- 
heaval of anti-foreign feeling in China; attempts 
to fly to the North Pole (though he finds it difficult 
to understand what ice and snow are), and so on. 

As he gets to the age when he begins to think of 
marrying the girl of his choice, the boy buys things 
such as were never dreamed of even in their wildest 
moments by his father and mother in their primitive 


1 Baganda is the name given to the people of Uganda. 
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bee-hive hut of thatch and poles, with beds of wood 
set on stakes driven into the mud floor. He buys a 
table, some chairs, a gramophone. He may even, 
if he has worked very hard and is thrifty, buy a 
motor-bicycle with a side-car. He helps with his 
money, in company with others at his home village, 
to build a new church. And when he is married 
he goes on saving, to be able to send his children to 
a good school. 

- Meanwhile the cotton-fiber that he has ginned is 
baled, carried down to the Port of Jinja on Lake 
Victoria, and swung aboard a waiting steamer that 
threads its way out of the harbor among the islands 
at the north end of the Lake. : 

For a hundred miles the steamer crosses south- 
eastward the northern end of this great Victoria 
Nyanza, which is about four-fifths the size of Lake 
Superior, winding its way over blue water between 
lovely islands whose forests come down to the rocky 
coast, till, curving into Kavirondo Gulf, the little 
liner moors alongside the docks at Port Florence. 

Here the cotton is taken ashore on to railway 
freight cars waiting in the dock sidings, and these 
are shunted on to the train which then starts off for 
its run of five hundred miles, or nearly as far as 
from Boston to Buffalo. ‘The engine toils (on 
wood fuel) noisily up the great mountain ranges 
covered with forests, eight thousand feet above the 
sea. Then it runs fussily down to the wild open 
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country, where you can see from the train wild 
zebra and antelope feeding in herds, and here and 
there an ostrich. At last the train drops to the 
desert, and then we come out on the palm-fringed 
coast and blue waters of the Indian Ocean. ‘There, 
at Mombasa, the great ocean liner waits to carry 
the Uganda cotton through the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean to the docks of Liverpool. Now 
the spindles and the looms of Lancashire working- 
boys and girls and men and women turn into clothing ° 
the cotton which these Baganda boys have grown. 

Some people have lately been trying to set this 
new youth of Uganda against the white people. 
Others have tried to spoil the lives of these youths 
with drink and similar evils as soon as they begin 
to get good wages. ‘The Baganda young men and 
older boys have lately banded themselves into a 
great club or association to try to fight these evils. 
It is a real youth movement and is called the Ba- 
ganda Welfare Association. Here is its aim, and 
it would be interesting to compare it with the aim of 
a club of young men and older boys in our own land. 


The Baganda Welfare Association has as its main 
object the closer cooperation between the different 
races and classes in social and economic matters 
within the Baganda kingdom, and so hopes to estab- 
lish finer and stronger public opinion. It hopes 
that each member will do his best: 

To aim at the highest in his religion. 
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To make his home as beautiful and healthy as 
possible. 

To work his hardest with head and hands at all 
times for his own good and the good of the 
community. 

To find some useful form of recreation or hobby 
out of work hours. 

To encourage sport and social entertainments. 

To encourage, by personal example, social mor- 
ality and temperance in the use of alcohol. 

To read at least three new books each year. 

To refuse baksheesh. 

To help all who are in need and trouble without 
looking for reward. 


Reading that aim* and seeing the free young life 
of Uganda growing up with its new outlook, it is 
difficult to believe that this is the same country that 
witnessed the cruelties that were common within a 
half-century of our time. 

At school, however, the boys and girls hear the 
story of their own past. One evening our working- 
youth may get on his motor-bike, and, perhaps with 
his beautiful bronze-skinned bride on the pillion, 
swing along and down to the place, just off the road 
between Kampala and Budo, where a granite Celtic 
cross stands, a cross that was set up there and un- 
veiled one day in the presence of a tremendous audi- 
ence of over 70,000 Baganda Christian men and 

1 This idea of cooperation for welfare is spreading in other 


areas. For instance, the Kavirondo Taxpayers’ Welfare Associa- 
tion has 70 branches, with 5,000 people in touch with it. 
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women, boys and girls. ‘There he may stop and tell 
his young wife of the things that happened fifty 
years ago. ‘This is the story of what actually took 
place on this very spot. 

It was to H. M. Stanley, American explorer and 
journalist, that all this development owes its first 
initiative. He met the great savage king of that 
land and sent to the world such a ringing call to 
come out and lead the Baganda, that young Mackay, 
who was then under the wonder-working spell of 
Livingstone’s life and had just been trained as a 
young student engineer, leapt to the response. 
Mackay went out as engineer, printer, boat-builder, 
teacher, to fight the slave-raiding and the horrible 
cruelties of the Kabaka (king) of Uganda by teach- 
ing him and his people that every human being, 
black or white, is created by God, and must there- 
fore neither be sold as a slave, nor ill-treated as a 
person, nor exploited as a tool. 

King Mwanga, who reigned at that time, was a 
weak-minded, sensual, cruel young fellow, who lis- 
tened while wicked counsellors poisoned his mind 
against Mackay and his teaching. Mwanga dared 
not hurt Mackay himself for fear that punishment 
would come on him from the far-off land of Britain; 
but he sent out and took three boys who followed 
Mackay and had become Christians. ‘Their names 
were Serwanga, Kerkuma, and Lugalama. 

A howling mob of men and youths dragged these 
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three boys down the hill to this very spot where 
the cross stands. There was a plantation of banana 
trees and a heap of firewood. ‘They took hold of 
the boys, and, drawing curved knives, slashed off 
their arms so that they could not struggle. ‘Then, 
putting the bleeding boys on the heap of wood, they 
set fire toit. The boy Serwanga shouted to Mujasi, 
the chief executioner, ‘“You are a Mohammedan— 
you believe in Allah the Merciful—be merciful!” 
But Mujasi had learned as a Mohammedan to 
have no mercy on the infidel. So in the agony of 
fire these boys died, and after them forty-six others. 
The king himself beat one of the Christian boys | 
with a stick, knocked him down, kicked and stamped 
on him, burned all his Christian books, and ordered 
him never to read again. Presently King Mwanga 
grew so cruel that even his own people rose in re- 
bellion and threw him out of power. 

Mackay died there by the lakeside at his work, 
but other men followed him, and women too, as 
Christian missionaries. And the boy whom the 
king beat and kicked, Apolo Kagwa, grew up to be 
the prime minister of his land. Now there are over 
160,000 Christian people in Uganda, and no slaves, 
no burning, no killing. 


It is a long trek from the caravan of slaves, trail- 
ing drearily in chains, with ivory on their shoulders, 
down to the coast under the lash of the Arab chief, 
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to the free, healthy, clear-eyed youth of Africa 
pedalling his own bicycle from his home to the work- 
shop, or marching off with his hoe on his shoulder 
to cultivate the fields. It is a long trek, yes; it has 
also been a long stiff fight. 

Mackay, engineer, cabinet-maker, boat-builder, 
printer, missionary, started it with his colleagues. 
He fought the two enemies of the Baganda people 
—first, their own horribly cruel customs and fear 
of demon spirits, and second, the Arab slaver. The 
fight has been carried on ever since. ‘The slave- 
raider has been routed forever. ‘The British Goy- 
ernment, working through and with the king and 
his counsellors, is helping to fight all the bad traders 
who would harm the people. But in the long run 
the only thing that can win that fight for good and 
all is to train the young men and women of Uganda, 
as the mission schools have done and are doing, to 
work and to make things, to think for themselves 
and to act for themselves on good principles, and 
help one another—in a word, to live as Christian 
citizens of Africa and of the world. 


IX 
THE ADVENTURE OF ACHIMOTA 
PLUCKY Ford, its enamel almost blistering 


under the tropical sun, swung away from the 
West African beach into the glare of the streets 
of Accra one day in 1925. It hooted stridently as 
a lumbering lorry laden high with bags of cocoa- 
beans swerved within an inch of it, and then lurched 
down to the shore with its cargo. 

The Ford skidded in a swirl of dust out of the 
town and turned her black hood northward to the 
hills, her exhaust sending disdainful snorts at the 
Atlantic Ocean. She plugged for six miles up and 
along the Accra-Nsuwam road, then she turned un- 
expectedly into an absolutely new road, a thing of 
ruts and ridges, where the two men in the car were 
bounced about like table-tennis balls in a tin can. 
This short road cut a red scar on the gently rolling 
hills for two miles, up by the quarry and past the 
freight-siding of the railway that bears on its sheds 
the word “Achimota.” 

In the car sat two men who had come from over 
the Atlantic to Achimota. One was white, the other 
black; both were of slender build, wiry, alert, and 
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laughter-loving. One, Principal Alexander Fraser, 
had spent his life in Britain and Asia; the other, 
Dr. Kwegyir Aggrey, had spent his in Africa and 
America. Now both had their faces set to a new 
adventure, the adventure of Achimota. 

For that adventure everything they had ever 
done had trained them as surely as a sports captain 
trains his club running-team for a great race. Nei- 
ther had an ounce of spare flesh on his muscles. 
Each had the set jaw and flash of the eye of the 
man who has a purpose and means to put it through 
against all odds. And the track on which they were 
starting to run this new race—and train others for 
it—was just here, at this great wind-swept open 
space of gently rolling hills under the blazing sun 
in this living twentieth century. 

The Ford stopped and the two men stepped out. 
Facing south, they looked down over the road up 
which they had come. Beyond the rolling plain lay 
the Atlantic Ocean, with a liner at anchor to which 
tubby-looking boats carrying hundreds of bags of 
cocoa were swinging out over the breakers. ‘Those 
bags, as we have seen, are the secret of the wonder- 
ful growth of the life of the people on this coast. 
Every year the number of tons of cocoa produced 
leaps higher. It began with one bag of beans 


1The figures as given by the London Times (April 11, 1924) 
are startling. Gold Coast Cocoa: 1891, three-quarters of a hundred- 
weight; 1901, 982 tons; 1911, 41,079 tons; 1921, 131,795 tons. Later 
figures show 218,151 tons for 1925-26. 
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brought from Fernando Po by an African about the 
year 1890. All subsequent growth is the work of 
African hands and African initiative from planta- 
tions owned wholly by Africans. ‘To them, laborers 
and owners, the money harvest of payment comes; 
their whole life is being changed with bewildering 
swiftness. It is the change of twelve centuries 
crammed into one lifetime. 

The new adventure of Achimota is to help the 
boy of Africa to bridge the chasm between the day 
when he leaves his mother’s village hut as a child 
to go for the first time to school, and the day when 
he goes into the big new world to work as a youth. 
It is an attempt to do something even more difficult: 
to train him to be a leader of his people—a teacher 
and a trainer of teachers, a laborer and a trainer of 
laborers, an engineer and a trainer of engineers, a 
planter of forests, a merchant; to educate his sister 
as home-maker and nurse, and as the mother of 
a new generation that will make a new Africa 
through its new homes; and to train both the boy 
and the girl in all these things to be Christian 
- citizens. 

So Fraser and Aggrey turned round from gazing 
southward to sea, and looked over the four square 
miles that the government, under the splendid lea- 
dership of the governor of the Gold Coast, Sir 
Gordon Guggisberg, has set apart for this experi- 
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ment, the Prince of Wales College at Achimota.* 
African men and youths were at work everywhere. 
Stone-masons and concrete-workers were making the 
walls of new buildings; men with pick and shovel, 
hammer and wheelbarrow, were driving new roads; 
carpenters and joiners were putting in doors and 
window frames. Out there on the horizon, the 
outer half-mile fringe of the estate, men and boys 
were planting new trees as a firewood reserve for 
the hundreds of students and the staff who were to 
live and work in these new buildings. All around 
stretched the two-mile iron fence which marks the 
inner bounds of the great new college. 

The terra-cotta colored roadways that the Afri- 
can laborers were making all through the grounds 
looked like a great fascinating figure out of a school 
geometry book. Like a vast egg the big oval road 
holds, so to speak, the white and the yolk of Achi- 
mota. A straight road running east to west cuts 
it like a knife lengthways from end to end. LEast- 
ward the road runs out to the playing fields, where 
football, hockey, and cricket for the boys, and hockey 
for the girls, will teach African youth such sports 
as they never knew before. Westward the road 
runs out beyond the egg-oval to the Prince of Wales 
School—to which also the Prince of Wales in his 

1The Government has voted, out of funds provided from taxes 


paid on the Gold Coast, $2,500,000 for founding this great college, 
and $250,000 annually for its upkeep. 
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1923 journey through Africa gave his name—where 
younger boys and girls will live. 

The middle part of that straight road is also 
the cross-stroke of a great straddling letter A whose 
legs run down to join the lower part of the oval. 
Between the feet of those legs Principal Fraser’s 
house was being built. Sprinkled out on the rest. 
of the grounds were ten red-roofed dormitories 
where the boys would sleep. Across the outer road 
between the principal’s house and the way to the 
ocean, houses were being built where the masters 
would live. So Fraser and Aggrey strolled about 
the new grounds, planning the training of the new 
boys and girls of the new Africa. 

The white man is known round the world as 
“Alec” Fraser. A lithe, blithe leader of youth, he is 
in this new adventure in the same spirit that nerved 
him to struggle through the mud and blood of the 
Great War. The very breath of his nostrils is to 
do new things for the freedom of the world in com- 
radeship with other races; it is the spirit that he ab- 
sorbed as a boy in Scotland, and as a young man 
watching his father, Sir Andrew Fraser, serving the 
people of India as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; 
the spirit that he himself breathed into others in 
building up a college for the boys of Asia at Kandy 
in Ceylon. 

The African, Kwegyir Aggrey, another and still 
younger leader of youth, is the son of a high chief 
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of the Fanti people, descendant of warriors who 
fought in Africa in the eleventh century when Wil- 
liam the Conqueror was vanquishing England, and 
heir on his mother’s side to five stools, or thrones. 

Born here on the Gold Coast, at Annamabu, 
Kwegyir, a princely boy, black as coal, with flashing 
white teeth, tumbled and played among the village 
huts or rolled on the beach, his plump black body 
rejoicing under the sun in an African. village, his 
dark eyes opening wide at the long rolling breakers 
of the blue Atlantic. 

One day the boy Kwegyir Aggrey went to a new 
town on that same coast. There, within two hundred 
yards of the old slave castle known as Cape Coast 
Castle, on the shore where Negroes of his tribe had 
festered in stinking dungeons waiting for the slave- 
ships to carry them to America, Aggrey went to 
school under the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society. Here he saw books and pictures, played 
games and swam, grew in body and brain, and, most 
important of all, became a real follower of the Jesus 
Christ who taught of God as the Father of men of 
all races. 

Gazing with open eyes at the map unrolled in that 
school, young Kwegyir had discovered that his town 
was a tiny spot on one continent in a world of con- 
tinents. Racing along the beach he had seen the 
great liners sail out into the sunset. On the other 
side of that ocean, they told him, there were more 
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wonderful colleges than any in all Africa, where he 
might go and learn to do great things. 

So one day he too, at the age of twenty-one, 
climbed the side of a liner and sailed to America. 
It was a strange thing that he in the twentieth cen- 
tury sailed from the same beach from which in the 
eighteenth century people of his tribe had been 
thrown into ships bound for America, to the banks 
of the very creek in Virginia where the first slave- 
ships had landed their human cargo to toil in the 
plantations. 

He went to North Carolina and secured employ- 
ment in a newspaper office, where his fingers were 
soon busy setting up articles and advertisements in 
type. Working as a compositor helped him to go 
to school at Winston-Salem, and to a college named 
after Africa’s greatest explorer and missionary. At 
Livingstone College of the Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church he found not a slave plantation, but 
a wonderful garden and farm, village and university 
in one, with Negro youths playing games, working in 
chemistry laboratories, smithies, carpenter shops, at 
building, engineering, scientific agriculture and do- 
mestic science classes, ploughing, sowing, reaping 
and milking on the farm, arguing in their debating 
circles, singing the old songs of the plantations, 
learning the worship of God in Christ and the mean- 
ing of his love, and all in a new world of freedom; 
in a word, learning the use of hands and head, the 
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trick of hammer and saw as well as of pencil, com- 
pass and pen; learning to be strong, free, capable 
Christian citizens, not only of a great land but of all 
the world. Aggrey graduated as bachelor of arts 
from Livingstone College, and later received the 
honorary degree of D. D., becoming also Professor 
of English Literature and Social Studies. He mar- 
ried Miss Rose Douglass, from Virginia. In his 
summers he went to Columbia University and re- 
ceived the A. M. of Teachers College. | 
So Aggrey climbed the ladder rung by rung. He 
climbed, however, not away from his own people but 
to a place where he could help them better. The 
time came when he sailed back to Africa as a mem- 
ber of two successive commissions of inquiry into 
the education of his brother African, the first in 
West Africa, the second, in East. He had the ad- 
vantage of his princely African birth, which made 
the people of the tribes honor him and confide in 
him. Again, his fine and varied education in Amer- 
ica had made him able to meet white educators, 
governors, business men and other leaders and ex- 
change views with them. He had also developed into 
a magnificent speaker, blending the flashing humor 
and merriment of his own people with keen logic, 
broad outlook, and a Christian spirit. ‘Through 
these two commissions the governments of the 
United States of America and of Great Britain, and 
the International Missionary Council cooperated 
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ports of their observations, completed in 1925, are 
helping to change the whole development of the edu- 
cation of African boys and girls. 

During those African journeys Dr. Aggrey spoke 
to many meetings of white and black men and was 
of extraordinary influence in promoting cooperation 
and mutual understanding. His sense of humor and 
gleaming wit won him a hearing everywhere. 

“How do you get them to accept your views ?”’ 
the writer asked him. 

“Oh,” came the reply, “I just make them laugh, 
and when their mouths are open I ram down the 
truth.” 

“Animism,” I heard him say once—‘‘oh, yes, 
that’s what you call it when it’s a black man’s creed; 
when it’s a white man’s you call it immanence.”’ 

So we could quote a score of his witty phrases, 
that somehow made men forget their divisions in 
that they made them see at the same time both hu- 
mor and truth. Literally, as he said, they opened 
their mouths to laugh and swallowed the truth. 

It was following these journeys that the British 
Government decided to make the college at Achi- 
mota and to invite Kwegyir Agegrey to be vice-prin- 
cipal of this great new educational experiment on 
the Gold Coast where he was born. 

‘God knew what he was doing when he made me 
black,” said Dr. Aggrey one day to the writer, 
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flashing into his happy laugh. ‘‘He didn’t want me 
to be white or grey, but just black” (which Dr. 
Aggrey certainly was). “If you are playing the 
piano you can’t play a good tune with the white 
notes alone; you must have the black ones too. And 
God wants to play his tunes with his black notes and 
his white notes together.” 

So it was that Principal Alec Fraser and Dr. 
Kwegyir Aggrey came together, one from Africa 
through America, the other from Britain through 
Asia, to Achimota, so that—if you care to put it that 
way—God could play new music on them both. 

‘The tribes that our boys and girls are coming 
from are like snakes cut in two,” said Principal 
Fraser. ‘“The old is cut off from the new, both 
ends can wriggle, but neither can move forward.”’ 
As they talked together a group of older boys ran 
past, punting a football toward the still unfinished 
playing flelds. ‘The difference between the new and 
the old life for African boys swept over both Prin- 
cipal Fraser and Dr. Aggrey. 

This was the line of their talk together. ‘‘We 
must,’ they said, ‘‘show the students the things in 
the past that’ they can ‘reverence: et them, hear 
the old African tribal tales, told round the night 
fires under the open sky and the stars by the Afri- 
cans for hundreds of years, of the artful antelope 
and the strong yet sometimes stupid lion, the kindly 
elephant and the crafty snake; the legends of the 
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old chiefs and warriors and how the tribes grew; 
let them hear of the rigorous training by which boys 
learned to throw the spear and endure great pain, 
and of the power of the chief over life and death, 
and how these customs held the land together 
through difficult days. 

‘Then we must tell them the story of how the 
white man has come in his great ships to show the 
new ways of mining and planting, bringing also fac- 
_ tories and cinemas, railways and motor-lorries, that 
break up the old life. Just think of more than 
twenty-six hundred miles of new motor road and 
over one hundred and twenty miles of new railway 
here in the Gold Coast alone since the war, driven 
through places where, ever since Africa has existed, 
there has been nothing but jungle and wilderness and 
little paths flattened by naked feet. 

‘The new ways are partly good and partly bad. 
But now the African and the white man are bound 
up together in these ways. And we must go on 
and work out a new way of life for Africa, a new 
way that will be better for both black men and 
white than anything either of them has known be- 
fore. To give them the power to begin to work out 
such a life would be a great thing to be able to do. 

“We cannot show the boys and girls what kind 
of an Africa they ought to make,” said Principal 
Fraser, “but we can show them the meaning of the 
new things that are rushing in on their country. We 
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can open their eyes to see how the new things are 
destroying the old—destroying the power of the vil- 
lage chiefs, the training camps of the boys and the 
young men. ‘The old is dying; the young are out 
in the dark, homeless.”’ 

So they began to lay their plans as to the actual 
active life of the college. “What fun it would be 
to teach the boys and girls science, not from books 
simply, but starting with these crawling ants here,” 
pointing to the ground at their feet, ‘‘and how they 
eat away the wood of the houses and gnaw a way into 
the sugar and flour bins. From the ant and the tree 
they could go on to learn the science of their life 
and our life and all life. 

‘These pesky mosquitoes, too—they can see how 
the larvae are hatched from the eggs in the still 
water, and how to destroy them and prevent them 
and all the fever and lasting weakness that comes 
with them, and how a woman, the mother or sister, 
can keep them from the baby’s cot. 

“Look at the flowers that grow here, and the 
fruits and vegetables. Both the boys and the girls 
would discover how to make bigger and better 
blooms on the roses and the magnolias for their 
home gardens, fuller and richer fruit on the banana 
and the orange; and the boys would put the earth 
into test-tubes, and through agricultural chemistry 
would find out the strength and weakness of the 
different soils and how to improve them. 
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So,” Principal Fraser went on, “‘we can apply 
the ‘project method’ of teaching out here in Africa. 
Sums in mathematics will begin by the measuring of 
walls and roofs, doors and windows, floor space and 
air space in order to make little houses for the boy 
who has built them to creep into and play. All the 
science of home-making, of health in the home, can 
grow out of them for the fellows and the girls. 

“And the kind of man who will come out at the 
Gad liwsaid Hraser. oy What sort)of, character “are 
we going to aim at? Well, there’s no need to be 
vague about it. Jesus put it in a sentence. His 
ideal character was a man who loves the Lord his 
God with all his heart, with all his soul, with all 
his mind, and his neighbor as himself. He made the 
test of the tree the fruits you find on it. 

“Think of the names, Aggrey, that you Africans 
have had for God before any white man came: 
Twerampon, the Unchangeable or Faithful; Nyami, 
the Abundant Filler; Nyankupon, the Great Friend; 
Ewuradzi, the all-owning, all-sustaining Lord; the 
Father; the Nursing-Mother. Why, you will lead 
us to see more in our own Christianity than we ever 
saw in it ourselves. 

“At the end of the day we, after all, are not here 
to make the fellows do right or to tell them what 
is right, but to try to rouse in them a. keen de- 
sire for the right and a power to judge rightly. We 
are training men for life in a land where life is 
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changing all the time. It is nothing like so stable 
as in England. There any man should be able to 
paddle a canoe in the almost quiet waters. Here 
there are eddies, rapids, lots of rocks. No chart 
can be drawn up, but we can train a keen eye to 
recognize eddies, currents and rocks, and a strong 
arm to paddle and steer.”’ 

So the college was started at Achimota and is 
gathering in its students and beginning its great 
work. In 1927 Aggrey went to spend some months 
in America in order to complete a book on how white 
and black can work together in Africa. He was 
planning to go back to his work in Achimota as soon 
as this book was completed. In a heat wave, how- 
ever, he became suddenly ill on the morning of July 
thirtieth, and before the day was ended he had 
passed into the presence of the God whose child he 
was. 

Only fifty-five years old, leaving his wife, his son 
Kwegyir, two daughters, Abna and Rose, and baby 
Orison, the world, like his children, could ill spare 
this wonderful, this heroic interpreter between the 
races, who was known and loved by thousands of 
African and American Negroes, white men and 
women, boys and girls. Though he became satu- 
rated with the learning of America and was always 
a British subject, he remained and loved to remain 
an African. 
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If we could only get high enough over Africa to 
look down through a powerful telescope at that stu- 
pendous pear-shaped continent, which would hold 
continental Europe, Britain, the United States and 
India, and still have room to spare, we should see 
other men in other parts of Africa working towards 
the ideals of Fraser and Aggrey at Achimota, and 
Bridgman and Phillips at Johannesburg. They are 
dotted about very sparsely—like currants in the 
pudding of a stingy cook. But they are the hope of 
the young life of Africa. If what they set them- 
selves to do wins through, great new freedom will 
be won, not only for Africa but for the Negro every- 
where, and not only for him, but for the human race. 
If it were to fail it would spell tragedy for millions. 
For it is at the fork in the trail of new Africa that 
they—and we—stand. And on what is done in 
these new years, just now, the future of the youth 
of Africa depends, and with it our own youth. 

Our demand for the labor of the Africans to 
farm and mine for us; the money we pay them for 
their products; the goods they buy that we have 
made—these commercial ties and all our ideals of 
the right of labor to a just reward link us to them. 
They and we are different in the color of our skin, 
but we have the same feelings, the same desires and 
hopes and fears. African boys have the same strug- 
gle you and I have between being the weak victim 
of low desires and master of the fires that burn in 
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every man. They, like us, can “love the highest 
when they see it.” They can recognize as clearly 
as any of us that the Christian way of life is the best 
way. hey and we are living in the same world, 
linked together not alone by daily work and wages 
but by a common human nature, and by the love of. 
one Father. Yet even today men are acting on the 
idea that the black race was made simply to serve 
the white. If these men have their way, the Afri- 
can boys and girls will be exploited as cheap labor, 
without any recognition that they have human rights 
and should be educated to use these rights as good 
citizens of Africa and of the world. 

If the thread of conviction running through this 
book is true and right—and we believe it is the very 
foundation truth of relations between people of 
different races—we are bound to fight against all 
exploitation, and to stand at all costs for the train- 
ing of the African to be strong enough to build, 
in comradeship with the white man, a new Africa. 
We are in the same world. We must live alongside 
one another. The African has gifts that we have 
not; we have gifts that he has not. And in the 
last resort, the greatest and deepest truth about us 
all is that—as the Negro himself has taught us to 
sing—‘‘All God’s chillun got wings.” 

God made us like that so that we could use the 
gifts of each for the good of all. 
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